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STEPHANIE CAUGHT SIGHT OF A DARK OBJECT ON THE GROUND, AND IN A MOMENT HER WORST FEARS WERE REALISED ! 


STEPHANIE THORNE'S SECRET. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 





CHAPTER L 


; 1, THERE can be no question that the girl is a 
acy 

“ She is very beautiful.” 

“Yes,” meditatively, “though I cannot say 
the style quite pleases me.” ° 

Lord Garratt leant over and touched his wife’s 
cheeks lightly with his lips. 

“I am no judge of styles,” he said, “ but if 
the girl be as good as she is beautiful you may 
congratulate yourself on discovering a treasure.” 

Lady Garratt sighed deeply. She was a 
delicate fragile woman, who was sometimes 
compared by her friends to a very beautiful 


yNece of Dresden china, and the fanciful 
“escription was singularly appropriate, 

Those whose memories carried them back to 
the tine of ker marriage with Lord Garratt 
cilled her the Fairy, and still spoke of her rose- 





tinted complexion, her laughing blue eyes and 
flaxen hair, touched with a glint of gold, At 
that time she was a merry, light-hearted English 
maiden, with a laugh and jest ever on her lips, 
and a world of innocent fun in her eyes. 

Twenty happy years of married life glided almost 
imperceptibly away, when-a_ terrible event 
happened, and Lady Garratt’s merry laugh was 
never heard again. 

None outside the family knew the nature of 
the blow, though people shook their heads sagely 
and whispered together, and formulated a 
thousand suspicions which were nowhere near 
the mark. 

Even in the Hall itself not a word was uttered, 
save in the dark night when the lights were out, 
and the servants had retired to rest. Then Lady 
Garratt would lie in her husband’s strong arms 
and sob piteously, while he tried to kiss away the 
blinding tears, aud soften her anguish by his 
great love. 

Day by day the light in the blue eyes faded ; 
the fair hair became streaked with grey, and lines 
of care and sorrow appeared on the fair, white 
brow. 

But they kept the secret, whatever it was, well, 





so well that even their most intimate acquaint- 
ances did not guess its character, only as the 
years rolled on visitors to Oakdene began to 
realize dimly that the same roof would never 
shelter, at the same time, Lord Garratt and 
Montague, his only child. 

One result of the calamity that had over- 
shadowed them, was that Lady Garratt dreaded 
to be left alone, and her husband, whose love 
seemed to deepen with the passing years, 
immediately suggested that she should engage a 
companion, whose society might cheer and rouse 
her desponding spirits. 

This arrangement had been carried into effeet, 
but recently the ‘lady who had resided at 
Oakdene in that capacity for the preceding six 
years had married the vicar of a neighbouring 
viliage, and it was the appearance of her successor 
that engaged the attention of husband and wife 
at the commencement of the story. 

“Somehow, Leigh,” Lady Garratt murmured 
to her husband, “the girl’s face affects me 
curiously. I am not a fatalist, but when I 
looked into her eyes a strange sensation pierced 
through wy “heart like the stab of a sharp 
knife.” 
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She shuldered as if with cold, though the 
weaker was warm, and her husband had wrapped 
her tenderly ih a soft, woollen shawl. 

“Nonsense, Millicent,” he cried, gai'y ; “you 
are growing fanciful ; it is time this girl came to 
divert your thoughts.” sends 

“Did you notice her eyes?” she went on, 
ignoring his rewark ; “she is very yo.ng, but 


“mark my words, Leigh, she has passed through 


terrible trouble. You oan see in her eyes the 
trace of an agony far surpassing the bitterness of 
death.” 

Her husband's brow darkened, He knew his 
wife was thinking of her own sorrow, and the 
knowledge pained him. 

He crossed the room, and sitting down at the 
piano began to play some of his wife’s favourite 
music, an expedient almost invariably success- 
ful in rousing her spirits. Nor did it fail now. 

Lord Garra't was a brilliant pianist, and as his 
fingers swept over the keys, the look of pain 
faded from his wife’s face, and was succeeded by 
an expression of exquisite pleasure. 

Meanwhile Stephanie Thorne, the new 
companion, was examining with a listless and 
prececupied air, the room that had been set 
apart for her. 

Once or twice the ghost of a smile flitted aeross 
her lips as her attention wae attracted: by some 
costly knick-knack, for the apartment ?)(was 
handsomely furnished, Lady Gatratt’s ‘tom- 
panions always being treated‘us her equals. 

The master of Oakdene was right when he said 
the girl was very beautiful In height she was a 
trifle above the average, and the plain black 
dress she was weariig seb off to excellent 
alvantage the curves of her gracéfully rounded 
limbs, and her exqui-itely proportioned figure. 

She had a fair complexion, and the want of 
colour was only just relieved by a tint of crimson 
on the cheeks. Her features were regular and 
finely chiselled, though the mouth was perhaps 
a trifle too large to satisfy an exacting criticism. 

But it was her eyes that constituted Stephanie 
Thorne’s chief claim to beauty. ‘When once you 
had gaged into those wonderful eyes all elsé Was 
for gotten. 

They were heavily fringed with long silken 
lashes, which divclosen, when raiséd, large 
lustrous eyes of a deep violet colour that seemed 
to hold you spell-bound. 

The night was warm, and the brilliant moon- 
light streamed through the uncurtained windows. 
Stephanie raised the sash and looked down into 
the park that surrounded the hall, 

Whatever sorrow may have clouded her young 
life, she gave no.sign of it even whemalone, She 
stood gazing across the park with a*clear, un- 
troubled face, and none conld have guessed what 
manner of thoughts filled her breast. 

Presently a servant knocked at the door to 
inquire if she would take any further refresh- 
ment, bub Stephanie court-ously declined, and 
intimated that unless Lady Garratt required her 
services she intended to go to bed. 

Life at Oakdene would be far from unpleasant, 
Miss Thorne decided, if the first three months 
should prove a fair sample. Lady Garratt did 
not come down until luncheon, so that practically 
Stephanie had the first part of the day free, 

Then on fine afternoons the little ba-ket- 
carriage and pair of ponivs were brought round, 
and oe | would go fer a brisk drive along the 
beautiful country lanes, for Stephanie speedily 
proved herself an accomplished driver, and 
managed the high-spirited little ponies admirably. 

Ia the evenings came music, and here again 
the new companion proved an acquisition, and 
L dy Garratt, listening to the rich contralto 
voice, forgot the absurd fancies that had lodged 
in her brain, and for the time forgot even her 
own 8 trow. 

[t was wonderful what a marvellous change 
Stephanie’s preserice effected in the old house, 
and how in apite of her unreasonable prejudice 
Lady Garratt learned to love and trust her. 

One thing they néticed and neither could 
understand: Stephanie’s objection te strangeta, 
Whenever any of tlitir neighbours called, the 
gir), unless specially requested to remain, always 
withdtew to her own room, 

Lord Garratt «ttributed this strange conduct 





to shy ness, and confidently predicted that time 
alone was needed for it to wear off, a conclusion 
which after events appeared to justify. 

One evening Stephanie had been singing to her 
own accompaniment a selection of ancient ballads, 
when Lady Garratt, suddevly rousing herself, 
asked, “Haye you ever heard that old ang 
called.‘ False’ ?”” 

“Yes!” the girt answered mechanically, 
alihough the next instant she could have bitten 
her lip with vexation at having let the admission 
escape her. 

“Oh! Iam so glad ; it isa delicious song, and 
I have not heard it for years. There is a oopy in 
my portfolio there on your right, pray do sing it 
fur me.” 

The girl had her back towards them, and they 
failed to notice how deathly white her face had 
become, and what « world of anguish lay in the 
depths of the lustros eyes. 

She turned over the music, and placed the 
copy on the stard with steady fingers, but when 
Lord Garratt erossed over to the piano she 
motioned him away; she could manage easily 
she said, she knew the song by heart. 

They had always admired Stepbanie’s singing, 
but this was a revelation, Never before had the 
rich timbre of her voice been displayed to such 
perfection ; never before had ehe abandoned 
herse!f with such passionate energy to the render- 
ing of her song. Lord Garrats rema: ked 
afterwa: ds, it seemed as though she were mingling 
her very life with the ecstasy of the music, 

Verse after verse she sang, without a tremor, 
right through to the bitter end, though ‘every 
note ws like a sword-thrust, avd her heart 
seemed ready to burst, ASS 

They applauded her warmly at. the»conclusion, 
and congratulated her ow po sesaingyauch a mag- , 
nificent voice, while she stood dry-eyed; and 
thanked them for their praise with # courtly 
grace, and made no sign, : ry 

Alas ! for Stephanie Thorne}. That song had 
been the wizard’s key which had unlocked the 
door of her memory to the dead and buried past, 
and set her once more face to face with the 
happiness and misery of her young life. 

She always carried two pictures in her imagi- 
nation, but ncw their vivid reality was appalling. 
The drawing-room at Oakdene faded «way, she 
forgot for the moment the presence of Lord and 
Lady Garratt; bub she siw,-with a startling 
clearness, a small cosily-furnished room, .with 
& young girl seated at the piano, and a tall 
hands me man at her side, 

She had just finixhed singing,.and the man 
leaned forward and whispered something which 
caused the glorious lovelight to kindle in the 
lustrous eyes, and which manutled the fair cheeks 
with a crimson blush, 

Suddenly the figures grew blurred and indis- 
tinct, and she pictured another scene, one that 
would go down with her into the grave. 

It was the same room and the same actors ; 
but, alas! how wofully they had changed in 
appearance. 

The man’s face was plainly marked with broad 
lines of dissipation, and a look of abject terror 
and despair clothed his features, 

He was standing with bowed head, and there 
was a pitiful, supplicating expression in his rest- 
less, shifty eyes. 

Great as the change, however, which had been 
effected in the man, that in his companivn had 
been more marvellous stil). 

The young girl was suddenly transformed into a 
woman—hard, stern, and unforgiving. The 
glorious light had faded from her eyes, the crim- 
son bloom from her cheeks. 

With pitiless contempt she gazed at the grovel- 
ling figure before her, and then, with a magnifi- 
cent outburst of loathing scorn, she bade him 
begone. 

Suddenly the sound of Lady Garratt’s voice 
recalled her to the present, and she made an 
effort to listen. 

“You are unwell, Miss Thorne; the heat of 
the room has made your headache. Let me 
advise you to. go to bed, and I will send Mrs, 
Brock to you.” 


tone. “It ie a mere triffe, I shall be better 
shortly ; but, with your permission, I will go to. 
my own room, though you need nob trouble the 
housekeeper, there is nothing really the matter,” 

They bade her good night, kindly, and she left 
the room with asteady step, for Stephanie Thur.e 
was nob accustomed to wear her on ber 
sleeve, and she kept the bitter shame that was 
wearing out her young life to herself, 

But when she had reached her own room and 
locked the door, even her powerful will, for once, 
broke down, and she flung herself upon the be? 
with an inarticulate cry of agony. 

Slowly the minutes dragged wearily on ant 
lengthened into hours, but she did not move, 
One by one the lights in the great hou-e were ex- 
tinguished, and everyone retired to rest, leaving 
the girl alone with her bitter misery. 

She thought she was stronger than this, thab, 
although the dead past refused to be complete’y 
buried, yet its power over her was gone, and she 
was terrified a: the fallacy of her supposition. 

A -imple song had penetrated the joints of her 
armour ; but whata host of associations clustered 
around it. How well she remembered the first 
time sl.e sang it! How vividly the touch of her 
lover’s lips came back to her, and the ring of 
passion in his voice as he swore that nothing 
should come between them but death ! 

And then that awful night, when for the first 
time the terrible truth was laid bare—that night 
when she prayed to Heaven that the sea might 
swallow her up or the rocks fall down and erush. 
her—when the sweetness and innocence of bir 
youth died within her breast, and left her a marble 
statue with a heart of astone, She shuddered 
new to thi: k how the last notes of that self--ame- 
song were still trembling on her lips, when the 
man to.whom she had given her girl’s heart, 
burst into the room, aud, grovelling at her feet 
in abject terror, bad coufided to her his own 
guiliy -ecret. >: 

She knew it wasa useless grief and she despised 
her own weakness, but for once the irun bairicr 
of her resolute will was beaten down, and just 
when the grey light of dawn came stealing into 
the room a flvod of merciful tears welled up io 
the viclet eyes, and rolled down her cheeks with- 
out let or hindrance. 

Never since that fatal night had she expe- 
rienced such a blessed relief, and presently, 
undrexing. herself, she crept quietly into bed, 
and fell into a sound refreshing slumber. 

Lady Garratt little guessed the next morning 
when she sat at luncheon with her companion, 
and watched ber calm features and steadfast 
eyes, what hours of agony had been passed in the 
darksome night, ovly a few yards away from her 
cwn luxurious chamber, 


—_—— 


CHAPTER II. 


“Miss Tuorvs, I think, after a}, I will 
change my wind, and go to the Casile. It is 
a glorious afternoon, aud if we wrap ourselves up 
well the culd will not hurt us.” 

A week had elapsed since Stephanie passed 
such a bitter night, aud the two ladies were 
standing at the diawing-room window, watching 
the ponies, which were champing their, bits ard 
pawing the greund impariently in the keen air 
outside. 

Avdholme Castle was the reidenoe of the 
wid: ed Lady Massingham, wh: m Stephanie had 
already met on two or three occasions, and the 
girl fe!t no inclination to renew the acquaiutance, 
but she made no objection to the proposed drive, 
avd in afew minutes, amply provided with rugs 
aud shawls, they took their seats in the little 
basket-ca: riage and set off, 

For the first half of the ride neither of the 
ladies spoke ; each was. oecupied with her own 
thoughts Lady Garratt had beem, rather de- 
spondent during the past few days,and Stephanie 
was wo dering whether they sheuld meet aga’ 
the handsome gentleman who had once or twice 
lately passed: he: jn her s-litary walks. 

Perhaps, inj this cxse, the wish was father ” 
the thought, and if so, it was most certainly 





“ Thank you,” Stephanie responded, and there 
was n0 suspicion of faltering or agitation in her 


gratified, for suddenly t tephanie heard the clat- 
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ter of a horse’s hoofs behind the carriage, and 
the next moment a gentleman drew up by Lady 
Garratt’s side, 

The girl looked up shyly as she heard her 
name pronounced, aud bowed to the stranger, 
whom Lady Garratt introduced as Lord Mas- 
singham. : 

He was a tall, tine-looking fellow, about her 
own age, wi h frank, fear'ess blue eyes, and long, 
fair hair with a yellowish tinge—the beau ideal 
of an old-time Saxon. 

He was an accomplished rider too, and man- 
aged his horse gracefully as he cantered along by 
the side of the pony-carriage, chatting p!easantly 
to Lady Garratt, with whom he had always been 
an especial favourite. 

“| did not know you were at home,” she was 
saying ; “I thought you had gone to the North 
Pole, «r some equally outlandish place, on a 
voyage of discovery,” 

He langhed heartily at her remark.’ 

“ No,” he answered, “I have been back some 
little time, as Miss Thorne,” with a courteous 
bow towards Stephanie, “can testify.” 

Lady Garratt glanced up sharply, and the girl 
blushed a rosy red, but the colour faded in an 
instant, leaving her cheeks quite pale again. 

“JT had no idea, Stephanie,” the elder lady 


remarked, just @ trifle coldly, “that you had met: 


Lord Massingham ‘efore; you never mentioned 
the circumstance.” 

“Very wrong, was il not?” interposed the 
young man, “The truth, I am afraid, is, Miss 
Thorne never gave such a humble individual as 
my-elf a second thought. But Miss Thorne has 
geen me twice, nevertheless.” 

* Yes,” Stephanie assented with a smile, and 
ignoring the first portion of the speech ; “ but, if 
I remember aright, we did nob meet: you 
overtook and passed me.” 

“ But, you naughty boy,” scolded Lady Gar- 
ratt, “if you were at home, why have you not 
paid us a visit ?” 

“T am truly sorry,” he answered in a tone of 
mock penitence, “ but,” with a keen glance in 
Stephanie’s direction, “‘ you shall not have cause 
to chide me in the future, I shall come and see 
you often, And now I must hurry on to see the 
steward, I presume you are going to call at the 
Castle ; if so, I trust I shall meet you on my 
return.” 

“ A fine young fellow,” Lady Garratt exclaimed, 
with a sigh, as he rede away, “and so entirely 
unaffected. Don’t you think he is very hand- 
some, Stephanie 3” 

For'unately, ab thia juncture, the ponies took 
it into their he.ds to become restive, and by the 
time Stephanie had regained control they had 
reached the carriage - drive leading to the 
Castle, 

Lady Massingham received them graciously, 
though a slight frown rested on her face for an 
instant when she heard of the meeting with her 
son. 

Stephanie noticed it, and flushed angrily ; the 
reason was 80 very apparent, 

And the flush would have deepened could she 
have heard her hostess mentally exclaiming,— 

“What could Millicent have been thinking of 
to bring a girl like that into the neighbourhood ? 
I must keep an eye on Edward, and give 
Millicent a hint.” 

She was not a bad-hearted woman, the 
mistress of the Andholme, but she was inordi- 
nately proud of her son, and had no mind that 
he should be entangled by an engagement with 
her neighbour's penniless companion. 

Lady Garratt vould not have the ponies taken 
out, much to Stephanie’s relief, so their visit was 
4 brief one, and they bad been gone some time 
when Edward returned from his interview with 
the steward. 

“Your visitors did not make a prolonged stay,” 


- he remarked; “ did you treat them badly, or what 


was the matter ?” 

His mother laughed a trifle uneasily ; it was 
not Edward’s custom to enquire so particularly 
after his mother’s guests, and she noticed it, and 
accurately divined the reason of his increased 
interest, 

“Oh!” she answered, “one of Millicent’s 
fads ; I fancy che generally has some kind of bee 


in her bonnet. By the way, did you notice the 
girl with her? A trifle vulgar, don’t you 
think 1” 

This assertion was both untrue and impolitic, 
but Edward’s mother was alarmed, and her 
fright had overcome her discretion. 

Edward laughed. 

“ Come, mother mine,” he said, “ don’t do the 
girl an injustice. To my thinking she is not in 
the least bit vulgar, and she is certainly the most 
beautiful girl I have ever met.” 

Lady Massingham sighed deeply. Edward’s 
manner only strengthened her conviction that he 
had already begun to; take an interest in this 
strange girl, and the knowledge was like worm- 
wood to her proud spirit. 

While this conversation was going on, Lady 
Garratt in the drawing-room at Oakdene, was 
striving to impress on Stephanie the enormity of 
the social gulf between Lord Massingham and 
herself. 

“ They are distinctly the leading family in the 
county,” she remarked. “ Even we our-elves are 
mere parvenus compared to them. Of course 
they are very proud, but that is ouly natural 
when one can trace one’s family back uninter- 
ruptedly for goodness knows how many centuries. 
Let me see, you have not met his cousin Eunice 
yet, have you? Rumour says they are to be 
married in the Spring. I do not know how fur 
the report ia true, but Lady Massingham does 
not deny it, and they certainly would, make a 
handsome couple.” : 

Stephanie looked up, but she did not speak, 
and the elder lady continued,— 

“She is very- beautiful and a great heiress. 
Not that Lord Massingham would care about the 
money ; his.own property is too extensive for 
that ; still it makes the projected alliance much 
more suitable from a worldly point of view.” 

Stephanie smiled to herself, 

It was all so very palpable that the girl felt 
more amused than annoyed, though the shaft 
went home, as it was intended to do, 

Lord Garratt ridiculed the notion, when his 
wife communicated her fears to him, but he 
promised to keep an eye on Edward and prevent 
him from running himself into dar ger. 

The master of Oakdene soon had abundant 
opportunity of observing Edward’s movements. 

It was astonishing how enamoured he suddenly 
became of the old Hall. Scarcely a morning 
passed but that he rode over, and although they 
tried hard, it was impossible to keep the girl in 
the background for ever, and once or twice even 
he saw her alone. 

One morning Stephanie was out on his arrival, 
and Lady Garrett, who had just risen, received 
him herself. 

For some time he chatted pleasantly enough 
on indifferent topics, but he was evidently restless 
and ill at ease, and his hostess secretly wondered 
what had happened. 

Presently he remarked, abruptly,— 

“Of course you are coming to our ball on the 
twentieth ? the mother is busy writing out invi- 
tations ; she has set her heart on its being a 
brilliant success.” 

Lady Garratt smiled. 

“The Andholme Balls have a habit of com- 
manding success,” she said, ‘‘and I should much 
like to be present, but you know in a matter of 
that sort how little I am to be depended 
upon,” 

The young man’s face darkened with a passing 
cloud, but he chased it away and said, briskly,— 

“T am going to let you into a secret. There 
has been a battle royal at the Castle this 
morning ; perhaps you can guess the casus belli,” 

Lady Garratt made a gesture of dissent. 

“ Well no matter, I am going to inform you, 
and then you will no longer be able to plead 
ignorance, Like most celebrated engagements, 
it had its origin in a very simple matter ; no- 
thing more in fact than that Miss Thorne should 
be included in your invitation.” 

Lady Garratt could scarcely repress a start of 
astonishment at this announcement. 

Here was a social revolution in very truth, and 
almost at her own door, 








The young peer watched his hostess closely, 





and accurately divined what was passing through 
her mind, 

“Well!” he exclaimed, a trifle imp tiently, 
“There is nothing so very wonderful in such a 
suggestion, surely |” 

“No!” she laughed, good-humouredly, “I 
cannot say there is; but to Lady Massingham,such 
a propcsal would savour strongly of sacrilege. 
Fancy, introducing my compavion to half the 
blue blood in the county! You need not tell 
me how the engagement terminated, Edward ; 
your mother’s artillery would crush you at the 
first onslaught.” 

It was the visitor’s turn to smile now. 

“ For once your ladyship has guessed wrongly ; 
instead of being totally overthrown and routed, 
I am the victor, and my mother has hauled down 
her colours unconditionally.” 

Astonishment is a feeble word to express Lady 
Garratt’s feelings, as she listened to these words ; 
they literally overwhelmed her, and for some 
time she was unable to make any reply. 

Her visitor enjoyed the discomfiture his epeech 
had produced, immensely, and when, presently, 
his hostess inquired how he had effected his pur- 
pose, he answered lightly,— 

“Oh! the means were very simple, and I am 
going to hold the same threat over you. If Mies 
Thorne does not come to the Andho)me Ball, there 
will be no host. My mother, of course, reckons 
on your friendly aid. A sudden and severe 
attack of indisposition on ycur part, would 
naturally necessitate Miss Thorne’s attendance. 
Now, my dear old friend, Iam going to be per- 
fectly frank with you; I have made up my mind 
that Miss Thorne shall be present at the ball, 
and unless I feel certain she is coming, I shall 
shut myself up in my own rooms all night. It 
is very childish, I admit, and will cause 4 tre- 
mendous scandal, and that is why I have adopted 
the plan. My mother cannot contemplate the 
possibility of such a thing without horror, and 
as her friend you will do everything in your 
power to prevent it. Thus, you perceive, I 
remain master of the situation.” 

He spoke in a jocular tone, but Lady Garratt. 
looking at the keen eyes and firm, resvlute 
mouth, knew that he had mapped out his 
course of action, and nothing would tura him 
from it. 

Still, in loyalty to his mother, and even for his 
own sake, she must do what she could to diesuade 
him. 

“Have you considered this matter, well, 
Edward ?” she asked, gently ; “don’t you think 
it, let us say, just a trifle ill-advised. At present 
Miss Thorne is very happy and comfortable in 
her position as my companion. What you pro- 
pose, will simply take her from her own sphere 
for a brief interval, to return to it with a dis- 
contented mind and a hankering after the un- 
attainable. At present she kuows nothing about 
this ball, and will not dresm of receiviig an 
invitation to it. You have called me an old 
friend, Edward ; let me act the part of one, and 
advise you to reconsider your determinativn,” 

Lord Massingham laughed lightly. 

“T am afraid,” he said, “that, like my 
mother, you have but a poor opinion of Miss 
Thorre’s mental balance. To me, I will admit, 
the argument seems little better than absurd, 
and, in my mother’s case at least, is simply a 
pretence to cloak her own pride. However, my 
mind is made up; in due course the invitation 
will arrive, and it only remains for you to decide, 
what you will do with it.” 

Naturally Lady Garratt related this conversa- 
tion to her husband, who laughed heartily, at 
what he was pleased to term the youngster’s 
coolness ; and when his wife asked what she had 
better do, he replied,— 

“Well, Millicent, the fact is, you have no 
alternative ; in the face of Edward’s threat, you 
must take the girl with you.” 

But Lady Millicent's troubles were by no means 
over. It is always the unexpected which 
happens, and in this case, the greatest opposition 
came from the least expected quarter. At first, 
indeed, Stephanie flatly refused to go, and it was 
only when Lady Millicent pointed out that she 
herself might need assistance, that the gir} 





yielded a reluctant consent, 
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The day before that fixed for the ball, Lord 
Massingham rode over to Oakdene, to discover, 
as he expressed it, how the land lay. 

“Well!” he exclaimed, gaily, as he shook 
hans with his hostess, ‘ have you made up your 
mind? Are you going to grace the ball with 
your presence to-morrow ?” 

“Yes!” she replied, “you naughty boy, we 
are coming; but not a word more, I hear Miss 
Thorne.” 

The next instant, Stephanie made her 
appearance, and shortly afterwards, Lord 
Massingham, who seemed a trifle ill at ease, 
took his departure, expressing his delight that 
he was going to meet them again on the follow- 
ing day. 

“ Remember,” he whispered to Lady Garratt, 
“T shall expect you early ; no awkwa:d accident, 
just at the last moment.” 





CHAPTER III. 


Ir was the night of the Andholme Ball, and 
Stephanie, already dressed, was selecting some 
flowers for her hair, from a lovely bouquet which 
Lord Massinghom had just sent over, when Lady 
Garratt’s maid came to say her misstress wished 
to see her. 

Hastily completing her arrangements she ran 
downstairs and found Lady Uarratt in her bou- 
doir. The mistress of Oakdene examined her 
companion with a critical eye, and, apparently, 
what she saw pleased her, for she said, 
pleasantly,—- 

“That will do, my child, very nicely ; a trifle 
too quiet, perhaps, but we can soon alter that. 
I notice you are wearing no jewellery |” 

Stephanie shivered, and an expression of pain 
crossed her beautiful face, as she murmured,— 

“No, I have no jewels !” 

The elder lady glanced at her own jewel cases 
with a smile of satisfaction. She was far from 
ostentatious, but her collection of precious gems 
was a varied and extensive one, and she was 
rather proud of the brilliant, glittering stones 
which lay heaped on her dressing-table in such 
profusion. 

Her eyes wandered lovingly from one gem to 
another, and for the time she seemed to have 
forgotten the girl’s presence, Presently she 
picked up a beautiful diamond butterfly, its out- 
stretched wings studded with brilliants, and a 
necklace of noble pearls with a sapphire clasp. 

“ There,” she exclaimed with a smile, “ nothing 
could be better ; these will suit you exactly ; the 
butterfly for your hair, the pearls round your 
throat. Come and let me fasten them for you.” 
Then, with a start, ‘ Bless me child what is the 
matter?” 

Stephanie stood white and trembling. The 
warm, crimson wave which mantled her cheeks 
at Lady Garratt’s suggestion had subsided, leav- 
ing her pale as death. 

“Tt is very stupid and silly,” she said, hesita- 
tingly, “ but I am nervous and upset; and, 
please, if you will not be angry, I would rather 
not wear those ornaments. It was a very kind 
thought, and I am really grateful, but,” she 
added, with a passionate outburst, “ indeed, in- 
deed I cannot wear them !” 

Lady Garratt stared at the girl in amazement. 
It had never entered her imagination that any 
woman, much less a young and beautiful girl, 
could object to wear jewellery, and the novel 
sensation fairly staggered her. 

The incident assumed a terrible significance a 

ew hours later ; now, however, she merely smiled 
and said compassionately,— 

“As you please, Miss Thorne, though to me, I 
frankly admit, such an objection seems incompre- 
hensible.” 

Before Stephanie could reply, Lord Garratt’s 
voice could be heard, advising his wife to hurry, 
as the time was getting late. Sweeping the 
glittering gems back into the safe, she told 
‘Stephanie to fetch her wraps, and presently they 
descended to the drawing room, where Lord 
Girratt awaited them. 

Lady Massingham’s annual ball was an institu- 
tion, and very few of thoce privileged to receive 
i 1-d to put in an appearance, 
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Early as the guests from Oakdene were, many 
had already preceded them, and Edward was be- 
begiuning to grow very impatient when the 
announcement of their names put an end to his 
anxiety. 

His mother greeted Lady Garratt with affec- 
tionate cordiality, extended a warm welcome to 
her husband, and was studiously polite to the 
girl who accompanied them. With a practised 
eye she took in every detail of the faultless dress 
and figure, every feature of the lovely face, and 
with a deep sigh, she admitted to herself, that 
this unknown girl, this daughter of the people, 
who possessed neither wealth nor blue blood, was 
undeniably the handsomest woman in the room. 
She looked round for Edward, but that astute 
young man, after one glance which brought the 
hot bleod surging into the girl’s white cheeks, 
was busily welcoming some fresh arrivals, and 
had apparently not noticed the entrance of the 
Oakdene party. 

Lord Garratt led his wife to a seat in the most 
comfortable part of the room, and was turning 
away, when Edward hurriedly crossed over. 

“ Good evening,” he exclaimed. ‘ Lady Milli- 
cent, allow me to congratulate you. Miss Thorne, 
have pity on me, and give me the promise of a 
few dances before you are pounced upon by the 
clamourous pack, who are plotting now to be 
introduced to you.” 

His high spirits affected the others, and even 
Stephanie, who had been strangely silent, 
brightened up, and joined in the general 
badinage. 

*“ But you have not given me your programme, 
yet,” the young fellow remarked, presently, “and 
the Philistines will be upon us, directly. There 
are Beaumont and Tatton, making signs to me 
now ; I suppose I shall have to bring them over ; 
but take my word for it, Miss Thorne, they are 
wretched dancers ; don’t let them swindle you 
into more than one each. The fact is,” he added, 
with an air of seriousness, “the men about here 
are mere bunglers in the art ; they know noth- 
ing of the poetry of motion.” 

“Except, of course, Lord Massingham,” inter- 
posed the elder lady, with a merry twinkle. ; 

“Thank you,” he responded quite gravely. “I 
accept the compliment the more freely on account 
of its truthful nature. After that recommenda- 
tion I am quite sure Miss Thorne will deal 
generously with me even for her own sake.” 

Stephanie looked up with a smile. 

“Tt is very kind of you,” she murmured, “ to 
sacrifice yourself in this manner; but indeed I 
have no intention of dancing at all.” 

** Nonsense, child,” exclaimed Lady Garrett ; 
“first you display an extraordinary aversion to 
jewellery, and then calmly announce your inten- 
tion of not dancing. Oue would fancy you were 
a sour, crabbed old woman.” 

Stephanie’s mistress was a shrewd little woman, 
and she had not failed to notice the many admir- 
ing glances thrown towards the girl. Out of 
evil oftentimes comes good, and it was just possi- 
ble, she thought, that this freak of Edward’s 
might have a very different result to what he 
himself expected. 

C -ptain Beaumont, for instance, who without 
being wealthy possessed a fair competence, and 
was still unattached, had evidently been greatly 
impressed by the girl’s wonderful beauty. As he 
was a strikingly handsome man in the prime of 
life, there would be nothing very strange in 
Stephanie’s falling in love with him, and this 
would furnish a solution of the difficulty which 
even Lady Massingham would approve of. - 

While these thought were flitting through her 
brain, her husband was trying to overcome 
Stephanie’s resolution. “Of course,” he said 
smilingly, “I am not so accomplished as my friend, 
but still I do think my performance would bring 
nodiscredit on you, and I notice Lord Massingham 
is already engaged for the opening dance.” 

“Yes!” exclaimed that young man ruefully, 
“that was my mother’s doings; but,” eagerly, “I 
have kept all the others open.” 

“Perhaps Miss Thorne could be induced to 
divide the items on her programme equally be- 
tween us.” 

‘ Spare one or two for an outsider, Leigh,” 





laughed his wife ; “there is Captain Beaumont, 
for instance, who——” 

“ Lady Garratt,” interrupted the young fellow, 
with mock solemnity, ‘‘ you surprise me. There 
could be no sympathy between Miss Thorne and 
Captain Beaumont. He is good-looking, certainly, 
but he lacks intellect. There is a want of brain. 
power,” and he touched lightly his own broad 
forehead. 

“ Pure envy, Miss Thorne! He is always galled 
by the Captain’s superiority; but he shall answer 
for himself, he is luoking this way and I will 
beckon to him,” 

“Then let your pity blossom into kind deeds at 
once, Miss Thorne ; there will be no opportunity 
presently. In very self-defence you must fill up 
your programme, for Charlie is a veritable bore, 
and will stick to you like a leech. Men run from 
him as from the plague, and only one woman, 
Lady Garratt, has been known to survive bis 
company for an evening. But if you will put 
your trust in me I will save you from the enemy.” 

“Give him a dance, child,” laughed Laily 
Garratt, “on the principle of throwing acoppe 
to an organ-grinder, it will get rid of him.” 

Lord Edward assumed a look of indignation, 

“A dance,” he exclaimed, “singular number, 
and all these spaces vacant, No, my terms are 
much higher than that. Let me see,” he added 
thoughtfully, “seven I think they say, isa 
lucky number.” 

While they were laughing heartily at this 
remark, Captain Beaumont came up to the little 
group, and having been formally introduced to 
Stephanie, Lady Garrett explained the nature of 
their discuasion. 

“ Ah!” he said, “ the usual thing I perceive, 
Such an exhibition of greediness, Miss Thorne, 
doubtless shocked you, but we who know him 
well are used to these little traits, and put up 
with them. Now in this particular case if you 
will allow me, I think our friend is perfectly 
right in saying seven is a lucky number——” 

“ Bravo ! Charlie; I take back that about the 
intellect you know,”—this to Stephanie, who 
smiled. 

“ But,” continued the speaker, ignoring the 
interruption, “as we are all anxious for our 
friend’s prosperity, | must point out that it has 
been conclusively proved by many learned men, 
that three is a much luckier number than seven ; 
besides which it has a further advantage of 
leaving a greater chance for poor, common-place 
mortals like myeelf.” 

Edward protested strongly against this arrange- 
ment, but finally he was compelled to acquiesce. 

“ Well, Miss Thorne,” he said, as he handed back 
her programme, “I have done my best to spare 
you this infliction. Let me make another attempt. 
I will send Tatton across. The situation will be 
very little better I admit, but Tatton is generally 
regarded as being a trifle less wearisome than 
Captain Beaumont.” 

As Lady Garratt had foreseen, Stephanie's 
beauty was making a sensation ; and when, later 
on, Lord Garratt led her out to take their places 
in the opening dance, there were numerous in- 
quiries as to who the lovely girl in white could 
be. 

Most of the replies were far from compli- 
mentary, but fortunately none of them reached 
the girl’s ears. One remark Lord Edward was 
compelled to hear, and it made him white with 
anger. 

The speaker was his cousin, who was the centre 
of a little group of ladies. What had passed he 
could only surmise ; but as he drew near she 
was saying, “Oh ! I don’t know ; one of the Oak- 
dene servants, I fancy, whom Lady Garratt has 
taken up. Millicent is fu!l of fads, and I believe 
she is under the impression the girl’s looks may 
catch some one with more money than braius— 
Charlie Beaumont par example.” 

“Charlie’s brains would prove a poor invest- 
ment,” laughed pretty Mra. Elton, “if they were 
not greater in amount than his money. | 
scarcely think your choice of an illustration was 
particularly happy.” 

“And I regret, gentle cousin,” interposed 
Edward, who had swa!lowed his anger, “ being 
obliged, for truth’s sake, to correct your facts. 1 
will not quarrel with your description of Miss 
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Thorne as one of the Oakdene servants, but I 
must take up the cudgels on behalf of my old 
friend. Lady Millicent has nothing to do with 
Miss Thorne’s presence here. I am responsible 
for that. As far as I can judge, Miss Thorne is 
a gentlewoman, and I do not think anyone need 
fear contamination from her society.” 

“How very interesting,” remarked his cousin, 
with a sneer. “J had no idea you had turned 
knight-errant. It sounds like one of the old 
stories, where the knights went about rescuing 
distressed damsels.”” 

“Well, I think there are very few maidens 
who would object to being rescued by Lord 
Massingham,” chirped Mrs, Elton, and there was 
a chorus of approval. 

Naturally the young peer’s frank avowal caused 
the tongues to wag with increased vehemence ; 
but he cared little for that. If his plans went 
right, there would be a much greater flutter in 
the feminine camp ere long. 

The night was growing late when he sought 
Stephanie for the last of his promised dances, 
For the time she was almost happy. The 
numerous lights, the exquisite music, the lovely 
dresses of the ladies, and the flattering compli- 
ments of distinguished men, all combined to 
make her forget herself, as it were, and to raise 
her spirits to the highest pitch. 

Edward had never seen her look so lovely. The 
unwonted excitement had brought a tinge of 
carmine to the usually pale cheeks, and the violet 
eyes glowed with a sparkling lustre. 

“Are you enjoying yourself?” he whispered, 
az they whirled round in the mazy waltz, and her 
face beaming with innocent pleasure, she frankly 
Sr 

“ Tes ” 


Looking down into her eyes, he knew that it ° 


was useless to make any further resistance. 
Come weal or woe, he had met his fate, and he 
made a firm resolve that, if it were possible, he 
would win this woman for his wife. 

Presently he suggested that they should stroll 
into one of the conservatories, and Stephanie, 
who was beginning to feel the effects of the 
heated room, welcomed the change. 

They had become strangely silent. Stephanie 
guessed instinctively what was about to happen ; 
and though she realised that a bitter trial was in 
store for her, yet she felt almos glad the time 
had come so quickly. 

Very handsome and manly Lord Massingham 
looked, as he took the girl’s hands in his, and 
gazed lovingly into her face. ‘ Miss Thorne,” 
he whispered tenderly ; “Stephanie! you have 
read my secret, have you not ? You cannot plead 
ignorance of my love. From the very first day I 
learned to love you, darling, and now I have sud- 
denly turned a coward. I dare not trust my fate 
any longer. Look at me, Stephanie, and tell me, 
my love is not cast away.” 

The girl did look at him, though her eyes were 
full of hot, blinding tears, and her very soul went 
eut to him. She forgot for the moment the 
difference in their rank aud fortune ; she forgot 
Lady Garratt’s warning about his cousin, who 
was even then in the ball-room they had so 
recently quitted. She only recognised his great 
love, and that though her own heart should 
break, she must send him empty away. 

For a time she could not speak ; the words 
seemed to choke in her throat ; and when at 
length she succeeded in making answer, he was 
compelled to bend his head to hear. 

“You will never know,” she murmured, “the 
&rief it causes me to give you auch an answer ; 
Sut I cannot marry you Lord Massingham, [ can 
never be your wife.” 

He gazed into her moist eyes. As yet he 

Scarcely realised all her answer meant to him. 
_ “Stephanie!” he whispered, and to the sorrow- 
ing girl the tones of his voice were very sweet ; 
“‘ tell me just one thing. Do you love another ? 
Has someone more fortunate than I gained the 
prize I would willingly sacrifice all my wealth to 
secure.” 

“No,” she replied, “I will be frank with you. 
Once, indeed, I loved ; but that is past now, dead 
and buried long since.’’ 

Lord Massingham’s voice faltered. 

“Stephanie !” he cried, “ you shall not deceive 





yourself. Can you look me in the face and say 
you do not love me?” 

“No,” she moaned piteously, and her cheeks 
were furrowed by scalding tears, “My darling, 
I love you better than life, and because of my 
love I can never be your wife.” 

He took her head between his hands, and 
rained passionate kisses on her upturned face. 

“ My beloved,” he cried, “‘ do you think I will 
take apy denial after that! You love me, is it 
not so? What else matters ?’’ 

Very firmly she released herself from his em- 
brace and stood erect. Her face was white and 
bloodless, and a spasm of pain contracted the fair 
white brow, but there was no suspiciun of hesi- 
tancy in her speech. 

“ Lord Massingham,” she said, “in asking me 
to be your wife you have done me a great honour, 
and I thank you. I will not attempt to deny that 
you have gained my love ; but indeed, indeed, I 
cannot marry you. Do not question me further 
now. To-morrow, when this excitement has 
worn off, I will write my story, and send it to 
you. You will pity me, I know, for you are noble 
and chivalrous ; but after reading it you will be 
glad that I was strong enough to refuse your 
offer. And now let us return, our absence will 
excite attention.” 

“One moment, Stephanie! I will not try to 
turn you from your purpose, Write your story, 
and to please you I will read it ; but it will make 
no difference ; my love is proof against anything 
that can be brought against it.” : 

She smiled sadly, a wan, pitiful smile ; but 
she made no reply, and in sileace he led her 
back to the ball-room and placed her in Lady 
Garratt’s care. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Despite Lord Massingham’s marked attentions 
to Stephanie, Lady Garratt felt quite satisfied 
with herself as her carriage drove away from 
Andholme. 

It was quite evident Captain Beaumont had 
fallen in love with the girl, and he had caught 
eagerly at the suggestion that his presence would 
always be welcome at Oakdene. Stephanie, too, 
had shown herself by no means displeased with 
the handsome Captain’s society, and altogether 
the affuir was encouraging. 

Meanwhile the girl lay back in the carriage 
with closed eyes; but her brain was busy, and 
she was living over again that scene in the con- 
servatory, where, with her own hand, she had 
thrust her life’s happiness from her. Yet she did 
not repent her action ! 

She loved him, this handsome young noble, 
who was willing to sacrifice so much for her sake, 
and her very Jove kept her fiom taking advan- 
tage of her brilliant conquest. 

Still it was all very pitiful, so young and 
lovely, with never a friend in whom to confide—a 
stranger in a strange house, with a ruined life 
over which to weep, and years of hopeless misery 
confronting her, 

She was glad when they reached Oakdene, and 
Lady Garratt sent her straight off to bed, for her 
soul was full of bitterness, and she wanted rest. 

She had taken off her ball dress, and had 
wrapped herself in a dressing-gown, when Lady 
Garratt’s bell rang violently, and presently a 
maid, with white scared face, pushed open the 
door unceremoniously, and bade her go down at 
once. 

“What is it %’ che asked, calmly, “has any- 
thing happened to your mistress ¢” 

“No, miss,” the girl answered ; “my lady is 
well, but ‘terribly upset. There has been a 
robbery committed while you were at the 
ball, and the thieves have taken away all her 
ladyship’s beautiful jewels.” 

The servant was a simple country lass, rot a 
very keen observer of human nature ; but even 
she could not fail to notice the spasm of agony 
that shot across Stephanie’s face, and she asked, 
sympathetically, if she should fetch her a glass of 
wine, 

Stephanie felt as if she must faint, but she 
made a gallant struggle against the sensation, 
and answered bravely,— 





“Thank you, I shall be better in a moment, 
My heart is not very strong, and the shock was 
so sudden, You need not wait. I shall just slip 
on another dress and come down.” 

In the lower part of the house all was confu- 
sion. The servants aroused from their sleep 
were standing about chattering excitedly, while 
their master strove in vain to get a coherent 
answer to bis questions. 

Stephanie went first into her ladyship’s room, 
and found the little woman in a state of mental 
collapse. With a few cheering words she roused 
her up, and leaving her with a maid proceeded to 
the hall, where the master of Oakdene welcomed 
her arrival with a sigh of relief. 

She was very white still, and her eyes glowed 
with a fierce, feverish light, but she moved 
amougst the servants calmly, and gradually 
succeeded in evolving order out of chaos, Then 
she assisted Lord Garratt to question them, but 
they evidently knew nothing of importance. 
Everything had gone on as usual, and, with the 
exception of the butler, they had retired to bed 
at the ordinary time. Nothing had happened to 
disturb them in any way, and when the party 
had arrived from Andholme the doors were 
found properly and securely fastened. 

Finally, several men were despatched, one to 
inform the police, and the rest to scour the dis- 
trict, in the faint hope of discovering some traces 
of the robbers. 

When everything possible had been done, 
Stephanie rejoined Lady Garratt, who greeted 
her with a little moan,— 

‘*Oh, Miss Thorre,” she cried, “have they 
discovered anything? Will they get back my 
jewels? I would rather lose any sum of money 
than those. Many of them belung to my husband, 
and have been in his family for centuries, What 
a pity you did not wear some of them, to the 
ball ; those at least would have been safe.” 

Stephanie shuddered from head to foot, but 
she answered simply,— 

“Yes! it was a great pity as matters have 
turned out. Butit.is early yet to despair; we 
must wait and see what the Inspector says.” 

“Oh! Brunt is no good in a case of this kind, 
we must send to London and ask them to send 
down an experienced man.” 

“You are right, my dear,” exclaimed Lord 
Garratt, who entered the room at the moment, 
“and your wishes have been forestalled. I have 
just despatched a wire to Scotland Yard, and in 
a few hours we shall have the assistance of a 
shrewd detective.” Then suddenly catching 
sight of Stephanie’s haggard features, he added 
kindly, “ But our misfortune is raaking us selfish. 
You look worn and ill; you must go straight 
away to bed, and stay there until luncheon.” 

Stephanie attempted to make some jesting re- 
ply, but it was very pitiful, wan little smile 
that crept over her face, and she gladly with- 
drew to her own room. 

The grey dawn was driving back the masses of 
sombre clouds in the sky as she crept into bed. 
She did not expect to sleep, but, in her misery, 
even the physical comfort of placing her head on 
the pillow counted for something. 

She did not close her eyes, but lay staring out 
through the uncurtained window at the first rays 
of the sun, which rose in a burst of crimson. 
Downstairs she knew Inspector Brunt was cross- 
questioning the hapless servants, and learning 
nothing for his trouble, but it was not on him 
her troubled mind fixed itself. She was thinking 
with a peculiar fascination about the officer, who 
even then, perhaps, was on his way from London t 
What would his visit mean to her? She buried 
her face in the pillow to stifle the sob of agony 
which burst from her tortured spirit. 

Just once a mad desire seized her to steal 
away out of the house, anywhere, so that she 
might lie down and be at rest, safe from the 
worry and confusion, from the fatal web of 
shame that was spinning itself with triple bands 
around her, 

But pride came to the aid of her reason. Flight 
she realized would be folly ; besides, why should 
she flee? After all, perhaps, there was really 
nothing to fear, and if the worst happened— 
well, she thought of the stream that wandered 
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through the Oakdene grounds, and smiled a trifle 
bitterly to herself. 

At luncheon Lord Garratt congratu’ated her 
upon her appearance. All traces of e.ffering had 
vanished from her features ; her face was calm 
and impassive as a marble mask, and she per- 
formed her duties without a suspicion of hezi- 
tation. 

The detective was toarrive by the 2 p.m. train, 
and just before that time she pleaded headache, 
and retired to her room, observing lightly that 
her poor services would never be required 
amongst such an array of talent. 

About half-past two the trap which Lord 
Garratt had despatched to the station brought 
Detective Waters to Oakdene. His first appear- 
ance was rather disappointing. He was a short, 
slightly built man, clean shaven, and with closely- 
cropped brown hair. The mouth was a trifle 
large but firm, while the lower jaw was square 
and massive. The eyes were hard and steely- 
grey, but it was only at odd moments one caught 
a glimpse of them, The eye-lashes were exces- 
sively long, which gave him a half-drowsy look, 
and altogether it must be confessed his appear- 
ance did not create a very favourable impression. 

He accepted Lord Garratt’s offer to partake of 
luncheon, and proved himself to be at least no 
mean trencherman, 

“ And now,” he said, pushing away his plate, 
“to business. Of course, my lord, you have no 
suspicion ; I presume that may be taken for 
granted ?” 

Lord Garratt nodded in the affirmative. 

“Just so; servants apparently honest and 
trustworthy. By the way,”— to Inspector Brunt 
—‘‘you have a list of the household—— ah, 
thanks ; may be useful. No trace of strangers ; 
no tool left behind. Well, let us see the recom.” 

They led the way to Lady Garratt’s apart- 
ment, and he made a careful survey. He looked 
at the rifled safe, and pointed, almost with an air 
of pride, to the burglar’s skilful workmanship. 

“Marked ‘A 1’ at Scotland Yard,” he 
chuckled pleasantly. ‘“ Your lordship has been 
honoured with a visit from the very first men in 
the profession. From first to last they would 
not be in ycur house more than thirty minutes, 
supposing, of course, they knew where the jewels 
were ke; t.” 

* But they have on'y been in the house two 
nights. General'y the safe is retained at our 
baukers’, and it was only brought home in view 
of the Andholme ball.” 

The little man made no audible rejoinder, 
though the steely eyes twinkled under the long 
lashes, but he suggested they should once more 
question the servants, and Lord Garratt readily 
acquiesced, though each seemed fully aware it 
would prove a futile proceeding. 

One by one they were called up and rapidly 
dismissed, until the inspector’s list was exhausted. 

“ Well?” said Lord Garratt interrogatively. 
“T take it that Mr. Brunt’s conclusion was 
correct ; there is nothing to be obtained from 
that quarter.” 

“Oh, quite so; if there be an accomplice 
there, ib is an unconscious one. But, by the 
way,” turning once more to the unlucky inspec- 
tor, “I am afraid your list is nos quite com- 
plete ;” and rapidly cpening a small pocket- 
bovk, “is there not a Miss Thorne, Stephanie 
Thorne, in the house?” 

Lady Garratt looked alarmed. 

* Surely,” she exclaimed, “it cannot be neces- 
rary to examine Stephanie? Why, she is just 
like one of ourselves, Think what an indignity 
it would be for the poor child if—if people got 
to know. Besides, I can assure you, she knows 
nothing ; she was with me all the evening.” 

The detective smiled quietly. 

“ Your ladyship’s kindness is very commend- 
able,” he said, bowing low, “but I am not going 
to harm Miss Thorne. Just a few formal 
questions and answers, that is all; and that 
indiguity, if you will allow me to observe, you 
haye yourself been subjected to.” 

“Mr. Waters is right, my dear,” interposed 
Lord Garratt, “the interview will be quite a 
matter of form, and Miss Thorne will not object, 
I am sure, especially if you go and explain the 
affair to her,” 


Rather reluctantly his wife rose and ascended 
the stairs towards Stephanie’s chamber. 

The girl was seated in a listless attitude by 
the window, and she showed no surprise when, in 
response to her invitation, Lady Garratt entered 
and hurriedly explained her errand, 

“ Of courve, my dear,” she concluded, “it is 
very disagreeable, but this Mr. Waters is a 
horrid man, and dees not answer one’s expecta- 
tion of a famous detective in the least, unless, 
indeed, having his own way is a characteristic. 
I assure you he was positively rude to Mr. Brunt, 
quite laughed at him, though he did not intend 
us to see it.” 

In spite of her agony, Stephanie could net 
repress @ smile, 

“ Perhaps you misjudge him,” she said ; “it is 
so easy to form a prejudice against one.” 

“ Well, leb us hope you will create a favour- 
able impression, or he may take it into his head 
that you slipped away from the ball and stwle 
the jewels yourself.” 

It was a random sperch, lightly uttered, but 
the barbed shaft pierced the girl’s heart, and ehe 
shuddered convulsively. Only for a second, 
however ; the next moment she was calm and 
impassive as ever, and she prepared to follow her 
mistress without a tremor. 

If Sam Waters’ phlegmatic constitution had 
not already earned for him the sobriquet of the 
“ Dutchman,” his behaviour that afternoon 
would most a‘suredly have richly merited it. 
The sleepy eyes looked sleepier still, as he bowed 
to Miss Thorne, and there was not a quaver in 
his voice as he -proceeded to put a few que-tions 
to her concerning the events of the previous 
night. #2 Sis iy ~- aes 

Stephanie answered coolly and collectedly, 
though beneath the calm exterior, glowed the 
raging fires of a hundred volcanoes, Her eyes 
never swerved a hair’s breath from her ques- 
tioner’s face, and when he had concluded, she 
once more left the room, 

The inspector chuckled openly ; he was feeling 
rather sore, and this apparent defeat of his 
colleague tickled him, 

‘I presume you will scarcely require a 
warrant for Miss Thorne’s arrest,” he sneered. 

“Well, no!” the other laughed, good- 
humouredly. “I must confess you have the 
advantage this time ; it is quite evident we have 
still to seach for the clue.” 

To himself he said,— 

“Tt is magnificent ; the woman’s nerves must 
be made of steel. She never turned a hair, and 
yet I am positive she recognised me, and knew 
the game was up.” Aloud he added, “ There .is 
nothing further to detain us here, I ‘think, Mr. 
Brunt, The booty by this time is probably 
safely stowed away in London, whither I shall 
return by the night train. You, of course, will 
keep both eyes and ears open, and if anything of 
importance does occur, you will les me know 
immediately.” 

The inspector nodded and Waters continued,— 

“ Now, if your lordship does not object, I will 
smoke a pipe alone in the grounds, and if I may 
presume so far, perhaps, later on you will allow 
your wan to drive me to the station 1” 

“Certainly, do just what you like. The train 
does not start for several hours yet, and there 
will be ample time for dinner.” 

Mr. Waters waved his hand airily. 

“Thank you,” he raid, “I object to late 
dinners on principle. Just a crust of bread and 
cheese, and a glass of beer in the housekeeper’s 
room will be sufficient,” and. with a courteous 
bow to Lady Garratt, he strolled off into the 
park, eppareutly as unconcerned as though he 
had come to Oakdene on a friendly visit, 

“Well!” exclaimed the inspector, bluntly, 
watching him through the drawing-room window, 
“if that is an average specimen of a Scotland- 
yard detective, I must say, I haven’t’'a very high 
opinion of them,” 





CHAPTER V. 


“Do you know who your wife’s companion 
really is?” That was the question the master 





of Oakdene, seated in his study was trying to 


answer, and Sam Waters leaning back in a 
capacious easy chair, was quietly enjoying his 
perplexity. 

‘Of course,” observed that worthy, “I take 
no credit to myself fur the discovery ; but it 
really facilitates matters wonderfully ‘to bave 
the acquaintance of the very clever young lady 
at present residing ander your roof.” 

“Ts Miss Thorne a friend of yours?” 

“Well no, not exactly,” and the detective 
chuckled, “but I happened to meet the lady in 
a professional way, when she called herself Mrs, 
Munday, and I am not likely to forget it.” 

Lord Garratt had grown painfully interested 
in the conversation, and he could not conceal the 
astonishment his companion’s remarks occasioned. 

Come, Mr. Waters,” he observed, “ you have 
either said too much or too little. Where is the 
connection between my wife’s companion, and 
Mrs. Munday ¢” 

The detective rose softly, opened the door, ani 
peered into the passage. 

“ Always best to make quite sure on an occa- 
sion like the present,” he said. “ Now, listen, 
You remember the great jewel robbery at Eve- 
don, it made a tremendous stir at the time. We 
caught two of the gang, and they are working 
out a long term of imprisonment now ; but the 
ringleader escaped us, thanks to his pretty wife, 
who, I verily believe isa match for the whole of 
Scotland-yard put together. Bis name was Jim 
Munday, and his wife or widow; for they say he 
is dead, now calls her:elf Stephanie Thorne, and 
lives at Oakdene.” 

Lord Garratt fairly gasped. 

“Are you sure?” he murmured ; “is there 
no possibility of a mistake ?” 

“Not the least. I recognised her the igstant 
she entered the room, and she knew it ; but her 
nerve is wonderful, she never made a sign.” 

“ But surely you do not suggest—— ?” 

‘“T suggest nothing ; I simply mention facts 
which it is necessary that you thould know!” 

“But what are we to do? If your stury is 
correct, she cannot remain here.” 

“She must ; it would be a dangerous policy 
to let her disappear, at least until we have made 
‘some progress towards finding the jewels.” 

The master of Oakdene gazed helplessly at his 
visitor. 

“This is terrible,” he murmured ; “the gir} 
has won our affections as though she had been 
one of ourselves. I trust with all my heart you 
may yet prove mistaken.” 

Mr. Waters rose from his seat rather im- 
patiently. ‘ 

‘* My lord,” he said, “I cannot wait any longrr, 
but I will tell you once again that the lady who 
calla herself Stephanie Thorne is the wife or 
widow of one of the cleverest diamond robbers in 
the country. Whether she has had a hand in 
the burglary here is more than I can say ; but 
under the circumstances it would be sheer folly 
to lose sight of her movements. Unfortunately 
she is on her guard, she knows that I hold her 
secret, so we cannot surprise her, but at least we 
ean watch over her actions, and that you must 
be prepared todo. I must go now or I -hall miss 
the train, and it is of the utmost importance fur 
me to be in London as soon as possible.” 

At first, Lady Garratt utterly scouted the 
detective’s suggestion, but by degrees the remem- 
brance of a thousand little things crossed ber 
mind, and the story began to assume an air of 
plausibility. d 

She thought of the girl’s reserve and objecticn 
to strang: rs, and particularly of her peculiar con- 
duct on the night of the robbery, and of her 
emphatic refusal to wear any of the jewels. 

It was very dreadful of course even to harbour 
such a suspicion, and she was honestly fond «f 
the girl; but notwithstanding it would be fully 
to close her eyes to the detective’s statement. 

Meanwhile Stephanie sat with white face and 
set features staring blank!y into vacancy. 

At last then it had come; the shadow that hat 
covered her young life in a black pall had assumed 
a definite shape and consistency, and she wou'd 
be crushed in its monstrous folds, ‘ 

Well! she had done her best, and failed! 
What more could be said ? 





Ages ago it seemed to the poor, tired heart, 
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she had made the.one fatal mistake of her life. 


and ever since she had been paying the 


nalty. 
— a time her mind wandered, 


She stood in fancy on the brink of the Oakdene 
river, and gazed into its limpid waters, At her | said, when he dag oc himself at Oakdene, but 
side, urging her on, and whispering that no other | Miss Thorne, s 
means of escape existed, was a man, whose band- | room ; should she announce him ? 


some face and weak irresolute mouth, bore abun- 
dant trace of a vicious, dissipated life. 
Then suddenly Lord Maseingham appeared, 


and in eloquent, pleading tones, implored her not | dreamily into the fire when he entered. Just for 


to do this thing. 
The vision of her lover recalled her to the 
remembrance of the task she had yet to 
rform. 
She knew he had been over to see her, she had 
watched him come up the carriage drive, and her 
heart sickened as she realised it was for the last 
time, 
Now she smiled bitterly as she gazed at the 
blavk paper before her, and took up a pen. 
She would tell him the truth ; he was at least 
entitled to that—and after? She thrust the 
thought away vigorously. 
“There is time enough for that,” she mur- 
mured, ‘“ when Waters has done his worst.” 
For the next hour she devoted herself to her 
ta-k, writing steadily, and without a pause, as 
though she feared even to lay down her pen. 
Then at length, gathering the closely-written 
sheets together, she folded them in an envelope, 
and sealed it carefully, 
Sam Waters did not exaggerate when he said 
the girl’s nerve was wonderful, but it almost 
failed her now, as she locked the packet up 
ae ge and dragged herself wearily to the 
ed, 


“Oh my love,” she moaned, “ whom I have | 


thrust from me with my own hands, you will 
nver guess how much I loved yon,” and then 
= a piteous sob, she turned her face to the 
wall, s 

The beautiful face looked haggard and worn 
at breakfast the next morning, and the meal 
pass: in gloomy silence. 

As Lord Garratt was about to leave the apart- 
ment, Stephanie rose and addressed him,— 

“If you are going near the Castle I have a 
small favour to beg. I would ask you to take 
this packet. to Lord Massingham. You need not 
te alarmed,” ehe continued, with a tinge of 
bitterness, for she noticed the surprised look on 
his face: “he has asked me to be his wife, and 
that is my answer,” 

The master of Oakdene took the paper from 
the girl’s hand, 

“Lord Massingham shall have your note,” he 
said, gravely, and turning round, he quitted the 
room without another word, 

The incident did not disturb him. 

“Of course this is a refusal,” he murmured, 
tapping the letter in his breast pocket, “she 
would never dare to accept his offer, knowing the 
exposure that must shortly take place. At all 
events it will cure Ecward ; why, there he is,” 
aud he pulled bis horse up sharply. 

“Good-mor ning,” exclaimed the young fellow 
cheerily, “any fresh news? Have you captured 
t'e thieves yet ?” 

“No; as far as I know the situation remains 
unchanged. But here is something that concerns 
yourself, Miss Thorne wished me to give it to 
you,” 

Lord Massingham took the letter eagerly and 
slipped it into his pocket. 

“Ah, thanks !-” he said, with assumed indiffer- 
ence, “It was very kind of you ; but you are in 
a hurry. Well, good-morning ; I trust before 
long to learn you have caught thoce scoundrels.” 

He watched Lord Garratt drive down the road, 
and then plunged into the wood, anxious to 
discover what Fate held in store for him. 

Nothing very agreeable, apparently, for his 
brow clouded as he opened the envelope and 
hurriedly seanned the first few sentences of 

Stephanie's story. Clearly the narrative 
interested him, for he never took his eyes from 
the paper until he had finished the last sentence, 
when, refolding the sheets, he placed them in his 
pocket with a muttered exclamation, — 





’ 


spite of them all,’ oxga.” 
Lady Garratt had not yet risen, the servant 


believed, was in the drawing- 


“Thanks,” he said, emilingly, “it does not 
matter ; I will go in.” 
Stepharie was sitting in an easy-chair, gazing 


one brief instant she lost control of herself. 
A warm crimson wave swept over the wan 
features and bathed them in a rich glow, while a 
glorious tender light leaped iuto the wearied 
eyes, 
Then she remembered and stood coldly 
confrenting him. What right had he there? she 
asked herself, bitterly. Had he come to mock 
her in her agony ? 
“Stephanie |.” he cried, “my poor wronged 
love,” and the next instant his s!rong arms were 
arcund her, and her beautiful head was lying on 
his breast. In vain she struggled ; in vain she 
attempted to speak ; he stepped her words with 
kisses, 
Presently she managed to say,— 
“ Edward, you forget yourself. Have you not 
received the letter I sent you by Lord Garratt ?” 
“Yes,” he answered, lightly, “and this is my 
answer,” and he held her closely to his breast, 
She tried to disengage herself. 
“ This is folly, nay, madness,” she cried, “ You 
cannot reatize what you do, What would your 
friends—what would the world say if you married 
a felon’s widow—that is,” bitterly, “if I am a 
widow ?” 
“My darling!” he whispered, very tenderly, 
“you must forget all that ; treat it as you would 
a hideous dream, When you are my wife, that 
shall be my one great object, to make you so 
happy, to surround you with such a great love, 
that the remembrance of your sorrow may never 
enter your mind.” 
Her eyes filled with tears. She knew he loved 
her, but she had not imagined such a generous 
devotion as this, 
Once again she let him take her in his arms, 
and kiss her, and then she thrust him gently 
away. 
“Listen to me, Edward,” she said, firmly, “I 
can never be your wife. For your own sake I 
could never consent ; it would be a social suicide. 
Even if I were really Stephanie Thorne it would 
be too great aracrifice ; but for you to marry the 
widow of James Munday, outlaw and felon—” 
and she broke off with a scornful laugh. 
“Do you know,” she continued passionately, 
“that even now I am a suspected thief; that my 
actions are being watched in the hope, that 
through me, the perpetrators of the recent 
robbery will be caught.” 
“They would never dare!” he exclaimed, 
angrily, and his face flushed with passion. 
“But it is so,” she asserted, “and after all, 
why not? I have already figured in one diamond 
robbery. Is it so very strange that I should be 
suspected of complicity in a second? I shall 
never forget your noble generosity ; it is the one 
blue’spot in my grey sky, but I would rather die 
than let you make such a sacrifice,” 
In vain Lord Massingham protested against 
her decision, and pleaded his strong love. 
Stephanie remained inexorable, until at length, 
finding the contest hopeless, he sorrowfully tovk 
his leave, 


suffered terribly ; but it shall be my privilege to 
make her forget the misery of her ruined y: uth. 
I will never give her up ; she shall be my wife in | Waters,”—his listener’s face flu‘hed—‘‘ but it 









“ Refused you! Did she give avy reason ?” 
“Yes ; she told me the story you learned from 


will make no difference ; come what may, I am 
determined to make that woman my wife.” 
The master of Oakdene touched his companion’s 


arm. 

“Edward,” he said, gently, “have you fully 
considered !—have you counted the cost? The 
girl is beautiful, I grant, and ta'ented, but with 
such a terrible past, is it wise to link your fortune 
with hers? I think not. You are the head of a 
noble house ; the owner of an unsullied name ; is 
a girl with such a terrible history tit to be Lady 
Massingham ?”’ 

The young fellow paced the room for seme 
time without speaking. Then he paused, and 
said slowly,— 

“You are very kind to take such interest in 
my affairs, and I am not ungrateful ; but my 
mind is made up. Is the girl’s whole life to be 
ruined becauce s! e had the misfortune to marry 
a scoundrel #” 

Lord Garratt sighed deeply. There was still 
another arrow in his quiver, but he hesitated to 
use it, and yet it must be risked. 

“ Suppose,” he said, softly, “that the detec- 
tive’s story was correct—that Mrs, Munday was 
really ——” 

“It is a lie!” cried the young man with a 
start of rage, “a black, heartless lie ; Stephanie 
is as innocent as a child, That she was un- 
| fortunate in her early marriage we know, and 
that her woman’s wits shielded her husband from 
a felon’s cell, she has admitted to me ; would you 
have had her do less? No, my friend, all your 
arguments are in vain. Jf I can overcome 
Stephanie's objections, she shall be my wife.” 
Even as he spoke, the busy wire was flarhing a 
mesrage frought with tremendous import, a mes- 
sage so far-reaching in its consequences, that ,an 
hour later, Lord Garratt cat gazing at it in biank 
astonishment, 








CHAPTER VI. 


Lorp GarRatr’s first thovglit, when he com- 
prehended the full significance of the message he 
held in his hand, was of gladness for Edwaid’s 
sake ; the second was pity for the girl. Surely 
the toils were closing in around her, and yet— 
and yet, surely there must be some terrible mis- 
take! She was so young and beautiful, he could 
not find it in his heart to be ieve she was the 
conscious accomplice of a gang of ruffian!y 
thieves. 

He lovked at the telegram again : 


“Keep a sharp look out. J. M. not dead ; 
merely a dodge. 8. T. probably privy to the 
fraud. Have found a clue. teen 


He placed the paper carefully in an inside pocket, 
and stared thoughtfully into the fire. One guod 
thing, at least would come out of it ; he could 
stop Edward’s folly. On that point, at least, 
there could be no further question ; but with re- 
gard to Stephanie, the case began to assume a 
darker aspect. 

Could it be possible that this Munday was the 
robber of his wife’s jewels, and that Stephanie’s 
information had conduced to the success of his 
enterprise? Certainly the detective’s. message 
strengthened that theory, but he was loth to 
admit it. 








He met Lord Garratt in the drive, and 
re-entering the house wi h kim, the two men went 
st:aight to the latter’s smoking-den. The master 
of Oakdene was honestly grieved; he liked 
Stephanie, !ut Edward had been to him almost 
as a son, and he could not bear to see the young 
fellow walk into the trap without a word of 
friendly guidance. 

“ You have not seen Lady Garratt,” he com- 
menced, cautiously ; “she is not down yet, I 
expect.” 

“No! I have passed the morning with Miss 
Thorne, and a very disagreeable time it has 
proved. LIa+ked her to be my wife, and she has 





“Poor girl,” he said aloud, “she must have 


Meanwhile, what ought he to do? Should he 
proceed straightway to Andholme and acquaint 
Edward with this new development of affairs ? 
At first he felt inclined to adopt this course, but 
upon further reflection he determined to wait-a 
little longer, befure communicating his intel!i- 
gence. For the present, Stephanie was safe under 
his roof, and for the girl’s sake he would keep 
this weapon in its sheath, unless circumstances 
actually compelled him to use it, 

Lady Garratt did not come down to dinner, 
and Stephanie and he dined alone. She was very 
pale, but the traces of the morning’s agitation 
had disappeared, and her ca!mness, together with 





refused me,” 


her companion’s tact, prevented what would 
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otherwise have been a very embarrassing situa- 
tion. 

They did not linger long over their meal, and 
Lord Garratt having expressed the intention of 
spending the evening with his wife, Stephanie 
felt at liberty to retire to her own room. | 

On the stairs one of the maids met her, and 
slipping a note into her hand, hurried away with- 
out a word of explavation. The girl’s heart beat 
fast, and she trembled violently. A subtle sense 


, of impending evil filled her mind, and bolting the 


door, she turned up the lamp and sank heavily 
into a chair. 

She glanced at the envelope, but it told her 
nothing ; there was no address, not even her 
name. A thousand absurd fancies flitted through 
her brain, and for a long time she sat gazing 
helplessly before her, and unable to break the 
seal and solve the mystery. 

Presently she whispered softly to herself, 
“Courage! this is childishness;” and she 
thought of the river with its peaceful waters, 
and hastily opened the missive. 

Half a sheet of common note-paper, with a 
few words written in a fine, elegant hand, not 
unlike a lady’s; but the girl’s cheeks blanched, 
and her heart seemed to stand still as she read,— 

“Meet me at the first oak in the wood at nine 
to-night.—J1M.” 

Never a shadow of doubt concerning the 
identity of the writer crossed her mind. In- 
stiuctively she knew that her husband, whom she 
had long since regarded as dead, would meet her 
at the oak-tree, and for what purpose ? 

A convulsive shudder ran through her frame, 
but her mind was made up. The die was cast. 
For years she had been trembling, as it were, on 
the brink of a precipice, and now the time had 
come for her to take the final plunge. She would 
not hesitate, she told herself again and again ; 
she had been the sport and toy of fortune long 
enough ; and row, for a brief space at least, she 
would take the reins into her own hands. 

Her line of action shaped itself out quite 
clearly in her mind. She would meet her hus- 
band for the last time, and then lay bare her 
wh_le story to the Garratts, after which—well, it 
had been in her mind long enough to have lost 
its terrors, 

It seemed a pity that one so young and fair, so 
capable of enjoying life as she was, should end it 
iu so sad a fashion. But after all, there was no 
other course. God alone knew the misery she 
had already experienced ; the sleepless nights ; 
tle feverish days, when every moment was 
fraught with dread of the inevitable discovery, 
when, a mark for scorn and derision, she should 
be driven with ignominy from her fancied 
security. 

Perhaps, after all, it was a good thing that the 
end should come now. The constant fear and 
wearying suspense had begun to tell upon her. 
She was no longer the strong, high-spirited girl 
she had once been; her nerves were shattered, 
and little things she would once have smiled at 
now frightened her. 

She glanced at the French clock on the mantel- 
piece ; it was half-past eight ; in a few minutes 
it would be time to set out. 

Selecting a small cap and dark-coloured cloak, 
she opened the door and listened. Everything 
was still; not a sound broke the silence of the 
house. The staircase was unlighted, and she 
knew it was most improbable that anyone should 
meet hér in the hall. Stealthily she crept down- 
stairs, past the door of Lady Garratt’s room, 
where she paused long enough to distinguish the 
tones of Lord Garratt’s voice, until she reached 
the hall. 

Here she just caught the hum of conversation 
from the servants’ quarters, and the next moment 
she had opened the door and passed out. 

The vight was dark and rough ; a blustering 
wind tore through the branches of the lofty 
trees, making weird, fantastic noises ; but she 
felt no fear. She knew the way perfectly, and 
picked her path almost as though it had been 
day. 

The big Oakdene clock boomed out the hour of 
nine as she approached the appointed place ; and 
as the echo of the last stroke died away a tall, 
well-built man rose from bensath the branches of 


the massive oak, and turned his gaze in the 
direction of the house. 

The girl was strong enough now. There was 
no trace cf fear or hesitation about her. She 
walked firmly with head erect, and a glance of 
scornful defiance flashing from the beautiful eyes. 

The man advanced to meet her, but she waved 
him back with a gesture of disdain. 

“T received your note,” she said, quietly, “and 
have answered it, What is it you want? Ex- 
plain your errand quickly, fur I have very little 
time to spare.” 

Her companion whistled softly to himself. 

“Well Steph,” he exclaimed presently, “ under 
the circumstances, I think you treat me in a very 
cavalier sort of way ; it is not every woman who 
gets the chance of talking to a rcsurrected man,” 
and he laughed. 

There was no answering smile on the girl’s 
face, as she said coldly,— 

“T presume you did not come here to bandy 
jokes with me. Let me kuow what it is you 
want, that I may rid myself of your presence.” 

** Well, now, upon my word,” he said, appealing 
to an imaginary audience, “this is toobad, Here 
I have come down, at great risk to myself, in 
order to extricate my wife from a serious scrape, 
and she has not eveu a pleasant word with which 
to reward me,” 

“Then it was you,” exclaimed the girl hotly, 
and she burst into a passionate fit of weeping. 

He endeavoured to pacify her, but she thrust 
him away violently. 

“You are a coward,” she cried, “you must 
have known I was living here, and the misery 
your wretched villainy would entail on me.” 

He watched her narrowly ; even through the 
darkness she felt that his eyes were probing 
deep into her very soul, and she sent back a 
glance of scorn aud anger. 

“You are too hard on me, Steph,” he mur- 
mured presently, and she fancied there wasa tone. 
of regret in his voice, “but I have treated you 
like a scoundrel, so I cannot complain. Still you 
are wrong in this matter. I knew you were here 
of course, but indeed I had nothing to do with 
this jewel robbery. Of course,” he continued 
bitterly, “my word does not count for much, but 
you may believe me this once at anyrate.” 

“So much the better,” she returned coldly ; 
“but to what does all thislead? Iam impatient, 
as you see, to get back. Do you require money ? 
I have not much, but what little I have is in this 
bag. You will find about a hundred pounds in 
gold and notes.” 

She swung the bag towards him, and with a 
smothered oath he started back as if bitten by a 
serpent. 

“ Put it back, girl,” he cried hoarsely, “did you 
really believe me scoundrel enough for that ? 
Oh, Steph, Steph; if I bad only known you 
before I first fell!” It wasa bitter, despairing 
ery of agony, straight from a strong man’s heart, 
and the girl recognizing its truth, choked back 
the biting sarcasm, that hung on her lips. 

Replacing the bag, she said carelessly,— 

“ As you please ; but I must again remind you 
that time is flying, and I am in haste to return.” 

“Tam aware of that,” he answered impatiently, 
“ but I have brought you here to give me a plain 
answer to a plain question. Is it true that Lord 
Massingham has asked you to be his wife?” 

She locked at him curiously. 

“T do not know that the matter is any con- 
cern of yours, or that you have the right to ask 
the question, but still I will answer it. Yes! 
Lor’ Massingham has done me the honour of 
asking me to be his wife.” 

* Do you love him?” He spoke eagerly, nay, 
even fiercely, and she felt bis breath on her 
cheeks, for in his excitement he had come quite 
close. 

“Yes!” she cried passionately, “I love him so 
well that I sent him away, that he might not be 
contaminated by contact with a felon’s wife.” 

“And the love you once professed for me, 
Steph ! has it all gone?” 

She gazed at him scornfully. 

“Why do you ask? It died that evening 
when you were coward enough to save your own 


The man bit his lip to keep back the ery of 
pain that was forcing its way out. 

“You are right,” he said sadly, almost humbly, 
“T was a cur, and deserved my fate ; but Steph, 
the punishment has not been all on your side,” 
and his voice trembled with emotion. 

“Punishment !” she echoed, “ what had I done 
to merit punishment. I was an innocent girl 
when you lied to me and tricked me into becoming 
the wife of a thief. And then when discovery 
came, aud you begged on your bended knees for 
help, I shielded you, and tarnished my own fair 
fame. Do you remember? And what have I 
been since? An outlaw, a social outcast, living 
a detestable lie, with the sword of Damocles 
suspended above my head, sleeping and waking. 
Whose fault is that? Who is to blame that 
I married a liar and a thief, instead of an 
honest gentleman? And even here, in the 
haven I plotted and schemed to enter, there is 
no peace, Even here I am pointed out and 
scorned, and finally shall be driven away av object 
of mockery and derision. That, James Munday, 
is the result of your handiwerk—are you not 
proud of it?” 

“Have they said anything?” he asked, 
moodily, nodding in the direction of the house. 

“Do you think words are necessary? Is it 
not sufficient to live under the same roof with 
them, to watch their averted glances, and see 
their looks, half of aversion, half pity, whenever 
by chance I encounter them? Is it a difficult 
matter, think you, to read their thoughts. This 
girl, who calls herself Stephanie Thorne is really 
Stephanie Munday, the wife or widow of a known 
diamond robber, and who is herself strongly sus- 
pected of being his accomplice.” 

“And you love Massingham?” he repeated, 
with a strange eagertiess, 

The girl turned impatiently away. 

“ Are you come to mock me with your ques- 
tions ?” she cried, “I have told you I love him.” 

“ And hate me?” 

“No! I do not hate you; I simply despise 
ou.” 

R He took her by the arm. 

“Stephanie |!’ he cried, “look at me. I have 
done you a great wrong. Had I known you 
earlier I might have been a better man ; but 
that is all past and gone. I do not seek your 
forgiveness ; I do not deserveit. Unfortunately, 
I canno* give you back your wasted youth ; I 
cannot remove the stain from your fair fame, but 
at least I can make it clear that Lord Garrat’s 
present suspicions are unfounded, and that I have 
come down to do. Do not start, I am going 
back to Oakdene with you to have an interview 
with its master.” 

“ You must be mad,” shecried, “ to think of suck 
a thing. He will detain you, and send for Waters. 
Besides ——” and she hesitated. 

‘*T understand ; you mean that he will not 
take my word. But Iam prepared for that. I 
have proofs that must convince him. Aud with 
regard to my own safety there is absolutely 
nothing to fear. He will not keep me one single 
instant. Come,” he continued, for the girl did 
not move, “remember you have very little choice 
in the matter. You cannot prevent my seelug 
him, and my mind is made up.” 

Without a word she turned and retraced her 
steps towards the Hall, followed closely by her 
husband. 

The servants were just shutting up for the 
night, and the butler informed her that his 
master had just gone to the smoking-room. 

Leaving her husband in the hall, she took of 
her hat and cloak, and proceeded upstairs. In 
response to Lord Garratt’s “Come iv,” she 
opened the door and stepped inside. 

The master of Oakdene was seated in his easy 
chair, but he rose at her approach, and his 
features betrayed the astonishment which her 
entrance caused. 

“Miss Thorne,” he exclaimed, “is there any- 
thing amiss? I thought you had retired to rest 
long since.” ; 

It was an awkward situation, but Stephanie 
did not falter. be 

“T have rather a strange request tu make,” she 
said. “There isa stranger downstairs who de- 








miserable life at the expense of my happiness !” 
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further need for concealment [ had better tell 
you that the person is my husband, James Mun- 
day, who I thought was dead, He has some 
information to give, I believe, concerning the 
stolen jewels. . 

Lord Garratt perceived the fearful strain under 
which the girl was labouring, and said, kindly,— 

“In that case Roberts had better show Mr. 
Munday up.” : : 

“Thank you,” the girl answered, “ if you desire 
my presence, and will just sound her ladyship’s 
bell I will come down ;” and hurrying away she 
desired Roberts to lead the gentleman to the 
smoking-room. ~ 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Lorp Garratt had taken up his pipe again, 
and was standing with his back to the fire when 
the butler announced his strange visitor. 

As Munday stepped into the well-lighted room, 
one could see that he was a tall, strikingly-hand- 
some man, whose manly beauty was marred by a 
certain air of effeminacy. 

He was still quite young, but there were grey 
hairs showing in the heavy moustache, and his 
short curled hair was streaked with lines of the 
same hue. 

One could tell at a glance that he was of patri- 
cian descent. He possessed that eubtle carriage 
of birth and good-breeding so difficult to acquire 
save by those to the manner born; but long 
years of dissipation had done their inevitable 
work, and he was emphatically a striking example 
of a gentleman “ gone to the dogs.” 

Lord Garratt turned to offer the stranger a 
seat, when his features underwent a sudden 
alteration, and he strode hastily across the room, 
His cheeks were deathly pale, and his eyes 
blazed with passion, as clutching the other by 
the arm, he hissed out,— 

“You here! What fool’s game is this? Do 
you think my resolution has changed? If your 
imagination has conjured up visions of the fatted 
calf, I assure you it has played you false.” 

“Spare your heroics,” answered the younger 
man. “When years since you drove me from 
your doors, for what, after all, was little more 
than a youthful folly, I took my life into my 
own hands, There is no need to tell you what 
use I made of it. For myself I care little, but 
there is another who has already suffered enough 
through me. For her sake I have sought this 
interview, which is as painful to me as to your- 
self.” 

The master of Oakdene had gone back to the 
fireplace, and stood leaning against the mantel- 
piece with bowed head. 

The other went on speaking, almost it seemed 
mechanicully, 

“You would not care to hear my history ; it 
will not bear a close examination. Let me tell 
you one thing. Outside these walls I am known 
as Jim Munday, and the girl you call Stephanie 
Thorne is my lawful wife. I have never lied to 
you yet, and I give you my solemn word that 
poor child is innocent of everything save the 
appearance of evil. She knows nothing of this 
robbery ; she has not seen me for years, and 
believed me to be dead. I owe hera heavy debt, 
and my one hope is that you will help me to pay 
it. When she married me, she took me fur an 
honest man, and Heaven alone knows what 
misery the truth cost her.” 

Lord Garratt remained standing in the same 
attitude ; he had made no sign while the other 
continued speaking, and now, without a word, 
he tottered feebly from the room and rang his 
wife’s bell. 

Stephanie glanced in amazement at the two 
men. She had left Lord Garratt a smiling, 
upright man in the prime of life; now he 
seemed bowed and stricken with years, for the 
iron had entered deeply into his soul. 

Munday crossed the room to meet her. 

“Goud-bye, Steph; you may breathe more 
freely now ; everything is explained, and I am 

going. I shall never cross your life again. Iam 
& poor hand at speech-making, but I want to 
Make you understand how much I regret the 
past. Marry Massingham, he will prove a better 





husband than I have been, and time will soften 
down the bitterness of your past. Farewell, 
Steph, for the last time, and when you place 
your name in the register, remember to sign 
yourself, Stephanie Garratt, widow.” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her pas- 
sionately ; then, with one long lingering look, he 
turned slowly away and left the room, 

Once outside the house, he lit a cigar, and 
with bis hands in his pockets, sauntered thought- 
fully towards the wood. 

“Tt is the only thing I can do for her,” he 
murmured ; “she loves Massingham, there is no 
mistake about that, and he will marry her, when 
he learns the truth. What didshe callme! ‘A 
liar and a thief.’ Well, it was the truth, Heaven 
help me. I should have liked to have seen the 
mother again. Poor little woman ! how proud 
she was of her boy once, and I broke her heart 
years ago.” 

He tossed away the half-consumed cigar 
impatiently, and walked on with a rapid 
step. “Yes,” he muttered, presently, “I 
have been a brute to them all -—— father, 
mother, wife, and this is the end of it—an 
obscure paragraph in a country newspaper, 
headed ‘Found Drowned.’ J wonder if they 
' will claim my body, or leave me to be buried a 
nameless outcast in a pauper’s grave. It cannot 
matter much ; and yet somehow, I should like to 
think they would give me burial amongst my 
own people.” 

He was on the brink of the little river now, 
whose waters generally so peaceful and calm, 
were rushing violently along, swollen by the 
recent heavy rains. 

“ After all,” he exclaimed, bitterly, “the 
sacrifice is not very great. A disgraced name, 
and a wasted life, are not much to give up, but 
it is all I can do.” 

He took some papers from his pocket, and 
striking a match, burned them to ashes, leaving 
nothing by which a etranger could identify his 
dead body. Then he proceeded slowly along the 
side of the stream, seeking a convenient spot, as 
he phrased it, for an accident. 

Presently he stopped abruptly, and turned his 
face in the direction of the Hall. The black 
waters danced madly at his feet, as though re- 
joicing in the prospect of a victim. The wind 
howled dismally through the leafless branches of 
the trees, as if chanting a mournful requiem; 
and thus in the solemn darkness of the night the 
soul of the guilty man passed forth into the 
presence of its Maker. 

Meanwhile, at Oakdene everything was in con- 
fusion. Stephanie had scarcely recovered from 
the surprise occasioned by her husband's speech, 
when Lord Garratt fell heavily to the- ground. 
They carried him tenderly to his room, and sent 
for a doctor, who succeeded in restoring conscious- 
ness, 

It was early morning when he opened his eyes, 
and in a weak voice asked his wife for Stephanie. 
The girl, who had been in attendance all night, 
came forward, and he took her hand. 

“Nay,” he said, feebly, “forgive my cruel 
suspicions.” 

She interrupted him hastily,— 

“ My lord,” she said, “it is I who must seek 
forgiveness for entering your house in a false 
name.” 

He drew her head down and kissed her face. 

“ Now go,” he said, feebly, “and try to sleep, 
I shall be better soon. It was the sudden shock 
upset me. And now I want to talk to my wife.” 
Stephanie went away to her own room, but she 
could not sleep. It was all so new and strange. 
Jim Munday, Lord Garratt’s son! She could 
scarcely realise it now. And what did he mean 
by telling her to marry Lord Massingham? How 
could she marry? unless—ah! that was it! 
Stephanie Garratt, widow. How dense she was 
becoming. Such an expression could bear only 
one explanation ; the wretched man intended to 
kill himself. 

And his mother and father? What a fearful 
blow it must be forthem. Even in the midst of 
her own grief her heart ached at the thought of 
the terrible agony the knowledge of the truth 
must cause them ; and even now, perhaps, they 








did not suspect what was likely to happen. 


Tt was broad daylight when she fell asleep at 
length, wearied out, and when she awoke Lady 
Garratt was sitting by her bedside. She was 
dry-eyed now, but her face bore the marks of the 
violent agitation she had passed through so 
recently, 

“Yes! my dear,” she said quietly, “my hus- 
band has told me all,” and then -* fortitude 
gave way, and she burst into a fit of weeping. 

“Oh! Stephanie,” sobbed the poor, agovised 
woman, “it will kill me. He was my only child 
and I loved him with all a mother’s affection.” : 

It was strange how completely the two women 
had changed places. Stephanie’s stronger nature 
asserted itself, and Lady Garratt clung instine- 
tively to her for aid. 

The girl drew the tear-stained face close to her 
and stroked the gentle cheeks with a caressing 
touch until the tortured woman felt calmer. 

Presently she said, “ Another wonderful thing 
has happened this morning. My jewels have: 
been returned through the post, and there is uot 
one missing, I cannot understand it,” 

Stephanie smiled, 

“It is very simple,” she replied, “and easily 
explained. Someone ”—she could not bring her- 
self to utter her husband’s name—“ learning 
where they were has ransomed them, and had 
them sent back. Has Lord Garratt sent to the 
detective ?” 

“Yes, he has told him to stop the search ; and 
now I must go back to my husband. He was 
sleeping nicely when I came away, and seems 
considerably better.” P 

“T am glad to hear that, and now I will get up 
myself. It must be nearly luncheon time.” 

When Lady Garratt had retired, the girl 
dressed herself quickly, and went downstairs to 
perform her usual duties, After luncheon, as her 
services were not required, she put on her things 
and went out for a sharp walk. 

The previous night’s storm had subsided, and 
the afternoon was bright and fair, but traces of 
the furious gale were apparent everywhere. Here 
and there a tree had been uplifted by the roots 
and thrown bodily across the ground. 

Stephanie walked briskly along, and almost 
instinctively her steps turned towards the wood. 
Her husband’s words were still ringing in her 
ears. Try as she might, she could not get rid of 
them. “Stephanie Garratt, widow! Stephanie 
Garra't, widow!” The very trees appeared to 
echo the sounds as she passed by, and to drive 
them back into her brain. 

She turned in at the little gate, and wandered 
along by the stream, her head filled with strange 
fancies. Presently she caught sight of a Jabourer 
keeping watch apparently over some dark object, 
and in an instant she knew that Jim Munday had 
fulfilled his own prophecy. 

As she approached, the man, whom she recog- 
nized as Dick Murphy, one of the Oakdene 
gardeners, touched his hat, and said with a sort 
of apology in his tone— 

“Beg pardon, miss, but you had better not 
come any further ; this is not a sight for the 
likes of you to see.” 

Her voice was wonderfully steady as she put 
the question “ What is the matter, Dick ? 
nothing very serious, I trust.” 

“ Serious enough for one poor fellow,” rest on- 
ded the man feelingly ; “the body of a gentleman 
by the looks of him, who must have lost his way 
last night and tumbled into the river. Me and 
Miles fished it out, it had got hitched in tlie wil- 
low just down there. Miles has gone up to the 
house for help, and I wish he would soon come.” 


(Continued on page 430). 








THE water-spider, which spends most of its 
time under water, carries a bubble of air for 
breathing on the under side of its body, and when 
this is exhausted it comes to the surface for 
more. It is enabled to carry the air-bubble 
because the under side of its body is covered with 
tiny hairs set so close together that the surface 
film of the water does not pass them, though the 
air does, and thus the air is imprisoned among 





the hairs, 
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FOR EVER AND A DAY. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL. 


KaTHLEEN Bartrope was very gentle and 
tender with the girl she loved so much. She 
uttered only one reproach, when, as they sat hand 
in hand in the tiny little cottage that had been 
Margaret's haven of refuge in her sudden hour of 





mental tribulation, Lady Hilliarl gave at last | 


the full explanation of her abrupt departure from 
London the cause of her long silence. 

Kathleen listened gravely. The news she had 
brought had shocked Mergaret so greatly as 
almost to stun her, 

Afcer she had been drawn inside the cottage, 
lcaving Cuthbert standing bey nd, baffled, over- 
whelmed with rage, with despair, with a sort of 
fear, Margaret had fallen heavily in a chair by 
the table, bowing her head on her outstretched 
arnis. 

Her attitude betrayed abso'utely the chaotic 
anguish in her heart. Kathleen made no effurt 
to arouse her—at first she understood the child’s 
feelings too well—she sat down quietly and 
waited, 

She knew that Margaret would speak out now, 
that the mystery of the past three weeks would 
be explaiued, Her heart thrilled with joy at being 
once again with Margaret. The evidence of Mar 
garet’s total ignorance of the real events that 
had cecurred had been brought to her conclu- 
sively. She would never forget that look of amazed 
horror that had c me over the lovely young face 
when, with a voice ladened with indignation and 
contempt for Cuthbert, and full of sincerest 
sympathy for Jocelyn, she had told out the tale of 
suffering and sorrow that had fallen on Yelverton 
and its inhabitants, Kathleen had no need of any 





witness or proof to assure her that Margaret’s | 


love was as deeply-rooted as ever, and that the 
reason for her recent strange conduct came from 
anything except worldliness and selfish cruelty. 

Cuthbert’s presence in the little cottage garden 
had been a terrible shock to Miss Bartropp ; but 
once she had come on the scene, once she had 
spoken out the heavy volume of her wrath and 
scorn for the man, she knew that as far as Mar- 
garet was concerned she need have no further 
fear of Cuthbert Denison. 

The fact of his pr.sence with Margaret, and 
the girl’s utter ignorance of the tragedy that had 
been played through Cuthbert’s machinations at 


| She could not overcome a strong nervous fear 


Yelverton, was but an additional proof of the | 


men’s villainy and enmity to Jocelyn Gretton. 

As she sat waiting for Margaret to speak Miss 
B-rtvopp felt perfectly assured, even whilst know- 
ing nothing definite, that when the matter was 
fully discussed, Cuthbert’s hand would be traced 
a the bottom of all that had occurred to drive 
Margaret away from her love and from her 
friend:, 

She sat waiting a long time, but at last Mar- 
garet’s mental anguish found a voice. 

“Oh! Kathie, Kathie!” she said, witha wail- 
ing, yearning note. She lifted her head, and sat 
supporting it with two hands, 

She felt dazed and ill with the burden of her 
thoughts ; she was too bewildered to speak 
coherently at first, but as Kathleen soothed her 
tenderly the whole truth was revealed. 

It was after listening quietly, gravely that Miss 

3artropp uttered her one re;roach,— 


| all was made known t» him Kathleen assured 
| herself was a foregone conclusion) Jocelyn would 
| certainly never permit Lady Hilliard to renew 


And you could believe this evil of Jocelyn? | 


You could accept such a calumny on the testimony 


of an anopymous person—a creature who dare | 


not strike openly. Oh, Margaret! if cnly you 


had told me of this that morning—if only you | 
had let me share your trouble -what suffering 


you would have spared yourself and him !” 
Margaret turned her wan face towards her 
friend, 


“ Don’t reproach me, Kathie,” she whispered. 
“ Your—your words go thruugh my heart like a | 
I cannot tell you how they hurt me ; the 
fear—the awful fear—that you may be right ; that 
1 have done him a wrong ; that I have doubted | and as she listened to Margaret’s broken explana- 


| 


knife. 





him too quickly is 


She broke off suddenly. What words could 
express the agony that crowded her heart ? She 


distraught child, to woo her back to a calm frame 


| 


| to lose his father, to have this dishonour hanging 


| moment, although she spoke so bravely to Mar- 


put her hands up to her thruat and tore away 
the delicate lace that surrounded it. 

“T am suffocating,” she said, hoarsely, and 
her face was so pale that Kathleen was 
alarmed, 

“ Dear Margaret,” she said, eagerly, “ be calm, 
d» not agitate yourself too much ; you must re- 
member you have a great deal before you, you 
will need all your strength, darling ; be calm, I 
entreat you.” 

“ How can I be calm? how can I endure this 
horror, this fear? Oh! Kathleen, Kathleen, if 
I have done him a wrong—if—if I have hurt 
him—what is there left for me in life? I will 
pray that I may die, for I cannot live without 
his forgiveness ; and he can never—never forgive 
me! how could I expect it after all that has 
oc urred?” 

“And do you know Jocelyn so little as to 
credit him with such cruel thoughts ¢” 

Kathleen drew the tremblivg figure into the 
shelter of her arms once more. 

“The blow that has fallen on you both will be } 
forgotten absolutely, will be furgiven entirely, 
the instant the full truth has been explained. 
The evil that has been worked has been as heavy 
against you as against him. I knew only too 
well,” Kathleen cried triumphantly, “I would 
have staked my existence, that, had it been only 
this misfurtune thit has come upon Jocelyn, 
your first act would have been to rush to. his 
side to share his grief and his trouble, not to 
have chosen such a moment in which to cut 
yourself adrift from him !” 

Margaret shivered as she listened. 

“Oh! what must have he thought of me! what 
must he think even now! Kathie, Kathie, hecan 
never forgive me ! How awful it must have been ! 
I thought my suffering was bad, but ‘beside his ! 


over him, to find no pity, no help, no comfort 
from me! I—the woman who should have been 
his wife by now! Oh! my love, my love, how 
shall I atone to you? how shall I dare to ask 
your forgiveness ?” 

The tears came at this, blinding, hot, anguished 
tears; when their passion was sp-nt, Kathleen 
coaxed the girl to lie down on the wide old- 
fashioned couch, and sat beside her, holding the 
little trembling hauds in hers. 

Kathleen's heart was full of heaviness in this 


garet, putting aside all thought of difficulty in 
effecting a perfect reconciliation with Jucelyn. 


that this happy result would not be easily accom- 
p'ished. 

She had heard through the Duchess of the 
terrible change his trouble had wrought in the 
bright, handsome young man they had known so 
well, She was a good judge of character, and 
she had quickly gauged Jocelyn’s nature and 
character. 

It was this knowledge that came to depress 
her now, for she was certain, however generously 
he might forgive Margaret for her doubt and her 
rejection of him (and that he would forgive when 


her engagement with him, at least not so long as 
this heavy cloud of dishonour and social ruin 
hung over his head, 

She had full reason to know the pride that 
was so strong in the young man’s nature, and 
pride alone and his religious sense of honour 
would prevent any possibility of accepting Mar- 
garet’s outward expression of love and trust, how- 
ever sweet and precious they might be to him. 

But all this Kathleen Bartropp kept in her 
own heart. 

Her task now was to minister to this poor, 


of mind to discuss everything as quietly as 
possible. 

As she sat reading through that anonymous 
letter and its encl sure (which had most certainly 
a strange touch of truth in its despairing words), 


tion of her visit to Jocelyn’s rooms, of his land- 
lady’s unconscious testimony to his falseness, to 





the fact that Anasta:i Vignetti had undoubtedly 


been with him: at these rooms the preceding 
night, even Kathleen’s calm, sober judgment was 
staggered by the story, and a kind of compre 
hension and sympathy with Margaret’s hurried 
action came into her mind. ‘Possibly she might 
not have dene what Margaret had done, but most 
certainly, had she been placed in Margaret’s posi- 
tion, she would have felt shocked, grieved, almost 
out 

The whole circumstances of the case were so in 
favour of these feelings—Jocelyn’s non-arrival to 
keep his appointment ; Margaret’s disappoint- 
ment and dismay ; the advent of that anonymous 
letter ; the girl's determined struggle against the 
hoirible news it brought ; her visit to his rooms, 
only tolearn that her lover had gone away suddenly, 
and, as was told by an appareut'y unbiassed 
witness, had gone away with his Italian cousin, 
the very girl whose despairing letter had been sent 
to Marg «ret—was not all this sufficient to bring 
doubt and distrust into the most faithful heart ? 

Margaret's self-reproach was pitiful now, but 
though Kathleen Bartropp did not cheek it, and 
though she would not have confessed this fur the 
world, though she had. no distinct sympathy 
with all Margaret had done, the sound of the 
girl's grief-laden voice hurt her considerably. 

Ou one point, too, she blamed Jocelyn, 

“ Why did he not communicate his sad news to 
us immediately f’ she said to herself. “Had we 
only known of poor Sir Noel's death ; if but a 
hint of this had reached Margaret’s ears, how 
different everything would have been! There 
would have remained nothing but the question 
of this anonymous letter to be met. I fancy, in 
the face of all or any ostensible proof of the 
truth of what it says, my little Margaret would 
have refused to give credence to it in such an 
hour of grief and pain to the man she loved. 

Miss Bartropp never hesitated one instant to 
come to the determination that Cuthbert Deni- 
son had been the sender of this letter. 

“ He is a venomous animal !”’ she said to her- 
self with a rush of hot anger in her thoughts, 
“L[have always doubted him! Yet I never 
imagined him as base as he has now proved him- 
self to be. It always hurt me to see Jocelyn 
lavish such affection and belief on his cousin. 
Poor Jocelyn | how cruel it is that such hideous 
trouble should come to him. He above a!l men 
I know has deserved peace avd happiness on 
earth, for he has been so generous, so human, &0 
good to all around bim. hen I remem'ers! 
he has done for this cur I get perfectly savage. 
Well!’ Kathleen finished vigorously, with a 
faint smile of satisfaction, ‘I have outwitted 
him in one point. He has lost all footing here ; 
it makes my blood boil to think he has been 
coming here deceiving this poor child into 
imagining him an immaculate friend, twisting 
and distorting, and lying to the best of bis power 
about the man who has been his best friend, and 
whom he has treated so disgracefully. I begin 
to understand things betier altogether now. I 
begin to see that Mr, Cuthbert Denison had 
deep and strong intentions towards Margaret 
from the very first. Thank Heaven she never 
grew to care forhim. He will never have another 
chance to creep into her life. If all else fails 
that at least is a comfort !” 

Margaret lay very silent as Kathleen ‘Bartropp 
read through the letters that had worked such 
a havoc in her young life. Kathleen’s long silence 
and the gravity of her face told the girl that she 
was not being too barshly judged. She waited a 
long time for Kathl.en to break her silence, and 
at last she broke it herself. 

“T want you to speak quite straiglitly to me, 
Kathie, darling,” she said, in her tired, sorrowful 
voice. “I want you to advise me absolutely. 
I—I have done so badly by myself ; with you to 
help me I may do better now.” 

Kathieen kissed her tenderly. 

“We ehall do very well,” she answered 
brixkly, confidently. At all hazard she must 
keep up the girl's spirits—the girl’s courage and 
hope. 

“One thing you must promise me solemnly, 
though,” she went oa firmly, “and that is, that 
you will holi no further communication with 
Cuthbert Denison, That——” 
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sionately, shadderingly,— 

“T pray, oh! I pay, Kathie, I may never, 
never see him again! Oh! you are right, be is 
4 bad man, a cruel man. He has deceived me so 
shamefully. I believed in him first, as —as 
Jocelyn did, I thought him eo such a true 
frieud, and aow I eee he is all false and black. It 
does nut matter go much what he has done to 
me, but what he has done to Jucelyn is too awful 
—too shameful! I: can never be forgiven! ” 

There was a fittle pause between the two 
women after this. Mi ret had raised herself 
oa the couch, and was preading one hand over her 
hot, aching eyes. ~, 

“J do not feel equal to saying all I want to 
say,” she whispered, unsteadily ; ‘‘it has all been 
such a terrible shock. To think I should have been 
sitting theré quietly with that man—the man 
whose cruelty killed my poor love’s father, whose 
comity has brought such an accusation of shame 
aud disgrace on the honoured dead, the honoured 
living! Kathie,” the girl cried out, suddenly, 
“JT am frightened of this man. He is too wicked, 
and he is so strong. He will noc go so- easily. 
He will try aud do some more harm to Jocelyn. 
He will revenge himself, because of me, upon the 
man I love. Oh! Kathie, Kathie, do you not see 
thisfear? We must fot sit here. We are wasting 
time. Wemust go to Joc—~” But here pocr 
Margaret paused and covered her face in her 
hands. “No, I may not go,” she whispered, 
piteously. “I have put myself outside bis life. 
But you”’—she looked up again, a flush of eager- 
ness, of excitement on her wan, changed face— 
“but you will 20, Kathie. You “have done him 
nm) wreng. You can claim to be his friend. You 
will go to him @t once—at once, will you not, 
darling? I—I want yeu te go, Kathie. I shall 
not live till I know that you have gone to carry 
him my prayer for forgi.eness!—to stand between 
him aud Cuthbert Denison. You will go, Kathie, 
dear! Promise! I—oh! K:thie——” The flood 
of whi-pered, eager words broke ito a sob, 
Margaret was too exhausted to say more, or to 
sied another tear. Kathleen put her gently 
bick on the old-fashioned cushions. 

“ To-morrow I will go. Be comfurted, my litrle 
Margaret,” she said, tenderly. Her eyes were 
full of tears, and there- was a tremble ia her 
c'ear, firm voice, “ Rest still. Be content. To- 
morrow I will go to Jocelyn, and all shall be well 
between you and your love. You hear me, 
Margaret, do you not? All shall be well once 
again between you and the man you love so 
dearly 1” 

Margaret opened her eyes ; there was a faint 
touch of joy in their sombre depths —an inde- 
scribable look of eagerness on her face. Her 
vo.ce was so weak it was almost inaudible; never- 
theless Kathleen Bartropp caught the whispered 
prayer that the morrow might come soon before 
the child’s exhaustion melted into a death like 
semblance, and consciousness was lost in a heavy 
8wvon, . . 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ANastasi stool with hands clasped to her 
veating heart as Cuthbert got out of the 
tickety village fly, and paid the man with a 
deliberation of manner that.assured the watching 
girl that ib was no light reason that had brought 
this man dowm to Jocelyn’s home, to the home 
ie was desecrating and dishonouring. Chadwick, 
the butler, hearing the sound of wheels, had 
cme hurriedly to the big entrance door. The 
same thought had actuated him as had rushed 
tirough Tasi’s mind. 

Could it be Mr. Fielding returned to bring 
govd tidiugs to ‘‘ Master” Jucelynt The old 
servant's heart beat high with hope, but as his 
eyes fell on Cuthbert’s neat figure dressed in the 
garb of conventional woe, which was such a 
mockery, Chadwick’s kindly face grew fiery red. 
He did not wait even for Cuthbert to speak ; he 
spoke first, 


But Margaret had broken in, crying eut pas: | 


“If it is our own dear master, Sir doutien! 


G-etton, you wish to sce,” he said, curtly, 
sharply, “you come on @ useless journey, for 
you will net see him !” 


Cuthbert looked at the man superciliously. He 
had euch a world of concentrated hate of evil 
desire in his pale, cold eyes, that his fixed look 
affected Chadwick most uncomfortably. 

“Move on one side!" Cuthbert said, coolly 
but in a wne that carried acoumand, “You 
are an insolent dug!” he aided quietly, as Chad- 
wick, growing hot and then cold, obeyed him 
silently. “Carry my name to’ Captain Gretton 
immediately |” 

Chadwick’s whole person dilated with his 
anger. 

“There’s no such gentleman here as Captain 
Gretton,” he made answer. “ The owner of 
Yelverton Castle is Sir Jocelyn Grettou, and 
he——” but here Cuadwick paused, and stood 
back, for a voice had called to him from the 
further end of the hall, a low, clear voice that 
was so changed, so sadly different to what it 
once had been. 


said quietly. 

Chadwick kad a tump in his throat; he 
motioned Cuthbert into the hall. 

“ Sir Jocelyn Gretton will see you,” ‘he said, 
with a sort of proud tone that enraged Gathbert 
beyond measure. The loyalty and love’ that was 
lavished upon Jocelyn was one of the bit erest 
portions of the many disagreeables tie had to 
swallow in the present condition of affairs, He 
walked down the hall to the library door with a 
swaggering air. ‘4 

Chadwick followed him with his eyes. - 


scum ! cur! beast! that he is. He, the son of 
dirty, drunken, John Denison, to dare to come 
lording it down here! Oh! but my hands ache 
to go for him!” . 

‘ There was many another person in the Yel- 
verton establishmeut who entertained the same 
kindly feelings towards Cuthbert Denison ; but 
even the affectionate indignation from all the old 
servants who had known Jocelyn since his boy- 
hood was as nothing compared to the hatred 
that was born into Jim Borrett’s soldier heart 
against this enemy of his beloved master, and 


{ in the first moment of her fear, of her dread of 


what might come, Anastasi turned at once to go 
in search of Borrett. 

The tall, stalwart form of the guardsman was 
not very far away—he had instantly turned to 
find some work for his hands when he arrived at 
Yelverton and he found it in the ga'dens. From 
thence he would come up from time to time to 
bring some offering of flowers or fruit to that 
beautiful white-faced young creature pacing like 
a sentinel to and fro along the terrace in her 
long black gown, the jewelled cross flashing in 
the sunlight upon her breast. 

Borrett adured Anastasi; he had no words to 
speak out his admiration. It was not her 
bravery alone that touched the rough man’s 
heart ; it was her loyalty, her unfailing love for 
his poor, sorrow-stricken master. 

“‘ She’s a hangel, that’s what she is. I'll never 
say another hard word ag’in a furriner. Why, 
she beats every one I ever see or known. She’s 
worth two of all the rest, even of her ladyship. 
Though it do beat me,” Borret would say to 
himself, “to believe as how Lady Hilliard could 
be hard and cruel like, as she seems to be. But, 
there, I suppose it’s the old story—you can’t 
trust no face, however sweet and beautiful ic 
may be !” 

Borrett was working not far from the terrace 
on this particular day. Somehow he always 
found work to doe close to where Anastasi’s 
slender figure (such a fragile slenderness !) was 
seen moving up and down. 

He heard her clear, low voice immediately, 
and he threw down his spade and caine striding 
towards her. 

“ You wants me, mi-s!” he said hurriedly. 

Anastasi, with her hands pressed to her heart, 
told him what had happened. 

*“ And—oh! I fear—I fear,” she said to him 
brokenly, her magnificent eyes allaze with her 
emotion—‘“ Borrett ’—the name was spoken 
with such softness by her musical voice — 
“ Borrett—we—must be prepared. You will 
remember that night ?”’ 





* Remember it !” 


* Admit this—gentleman, Chadwick,” the voice’ 


“If I could only thrash the life éut of him, 








Borrett would have used an oath once to mark 
his emphasis; but th:re was that about Tasi 
that checked all roughness even in this rough 
soldier. 

Borrett’s fear, caught from hers, rose quickly. 
He almost shuddered as he conjured up & 
memory of that celebrated night. 

“The Captain didn’t oughter see him. What 
brings the devil here, I'd like to know? Hasn't 
he had his neck wrung once? He ain't likely to 
have forgot the Captain’s grip so soon. What 
does he want to come poking his nose down 
here? It ain’t his place, and I'll pretty soon let 
him know that. He'll get no respect from me, 
d——d hound that he is !” 

These last expletive sentiments Borrett kept 
to himself, but Anastasi could see by his face 
that he felt the seriousness of the situation as 
much as she did. 

She laid her small, white hand on his arm.- 

“There must be no vivlence, We—we must 
save this—you and I—for we know— we 
know 24 

Borre‘t bowed his head. Her words were his 
command, even though he had no need of them. 

“Tl go straight in to the Captain, miss. It 
ain’t safe to leave him with that brute, nor dves 
any one know what tricks he may not be up to. 
The Captain ‘ull forgive me—I must be there!” 

In a very few strides Borrett was out of sight, 
and Anastasi wa: left standing, with her hands 
pressed to her wildly-throbbing heart. 

It was ia a moment like this that the girl was 
forced to realise the faet that had beeome so 
patent to Mra. Fielding and to several others of 
the dwellers in and about Yelverton, that her 
— strength was most painfully and extra- 
ordinarily wasted, and that such fierce emotion 
and anguish as had lived in her heart through 
the past few weeks had wrought a great change 
in her. 

Fcr a moment or two indeed after Borrett had 
left her, Tasi was quite incapable of moving, but 
the vigour, the intensity of her love fed by her 
sudden fear, put a little spurious strength into 
her limbs, and struggling agaiust her weighty 
weakness and her difficulty to draw breath, the 
girl turned and retraced her steps to the library 
window, across which she psszed so often during 
each day. She stole back into an old corner, from 
which she could see and hear everything. 

She had no desire to listen to what passed be- 
tween the cousins, she oniy wished t» be near, se 
that if perchance this unexpected meeting should 
end in violence, she might exert her influence 
once again to shield the man she loved, not 
against bis enemy, but against himee'f. 

There was a window open. Each word came 
to hr ears clearly, distinctly. Borrett had made 
his entrance intv the room unceremoniously, and 
he it was who was speaking when Tasi crept back 
to her corner. 

“ No, Captain, begging your pa’don, Sir Jocelyn, 
I should say, l’ll not be sent away. You've got 
no right to be having dealings with this man, and 
he’s got no right to come forcing himself upon you 
down in your own house. You'll want.a witness 
to all as he’s got to sey, Sir Jocelyn, and I make 
30 bold as to come forward and be your witness ; 
snakes and cowards is dangerous things, they turn 
when you ain’t expecting of ‘em to turn.” 

Stolidly indifferent to Cuthbert’s look of rage, 
Borrett shut to the dvor and set his back against 





it. 

Something like a qualm of real physical fear 
beset Cuthbert as he saw into what a possible 
danger his malicious hate had now led him, but 
he had been in such a condition of madnes: since 
the unexpected and bitter failure of his plans with 
Margaret the day before that he was lost to every- 
thing now save his determination to work a final 
blow to Jocelyn—a blow built up of absolute lice 
and boldness combined. 

To have to make known his errand, however, 
in the presence of this most stalwart guardsman 
was something that Cuthbert had not anticipated, 
though his knowledge of Jocelyn’s, popularity 
should have warned him freely that hie reeeption 
at Yelverton was not likely to be a friendly one, 

Jocelyn had seated him«elf once again at the 
table ; it gave Cuthbert a feeling of the most 
intense malicious pleasure to mark the havoe 
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AP EHE &/ C— 


A LOW, CLEAR, WOMANLY VOICE, PREGNANT WITH INDIGNATION, CAUSED CUTHBERT TO SUDDENLY PAUSE, 


wrought in his cousin by the events of the past 
month. It was almost difficult to recognize in 
this dull, worn-looking man, with prematurely 
grey hair and lined face, the bright, frank, hand- 
some young fellow who had been the admired of 
all wherever he had gone; whose charm of 
appearance and fascination of manner, had carried 
all hearts by storm. 

There was nothing in common between Jocelyn 
ashe was and Jocelyn as he now looked. 

Cuthbert vouchsafed no direct notice to 
Borrett’s speech, although the venom of his rage 
overflowed his heart. He stood leaning indo- 
lently against the table. 

“My business is private,” he said coolly. 
“ Kindly dismiss your servant.” 

Jocelyn did not answer immediately ; he 
looked across at the man he had loved so truly, 
so warmly, and who had repaid his love so 
shamefully. 

“My servant is also my friend,” he answered, 
when he did speak. His voice was sunk to that dull, 
hushed tone, which had been its only note since 
death had rubbed him of his father, and shame 
had threatened his honoured name and place. 
“T have no secrets from my friends. You can 
speak out what you have to eay.” 

The veins on Cuthbert’s brow stood out big 
and clear. His face was very white save for 
those veins. 

“Tadvise you for your own sake to dismiss 
this man. What I have to say is for your ears 
alone!” 

Jocelyn took no notice of the speech, except to 
send a glance towards the soldier who had served 
him so feithfully. 

A kind of frenzy took possession of Cuthbert. 

* Perhaps you may be induced to do what I 
ask when I tell you my errand here is connected 
with Lady Hilliard.” 

Jocelyn started violently for a moment with a 
hot rush of colour to his cheeks. He bore a 
strong resemblance to his former self in this 
moment. He trembled all through his body, but 
by a gigantic effort he controlled himself. 





“ Whatever your errand,” he said, coldly, with 
an intense bitterness, “I still refuse to dismiss my 
faithful friend, There is nothing you can say 
that he need not hear. All the world can share 
my life nowadays. Speak, and speak quickly, for 
your presence here is a degradation too great to 
be borne patiently.” 

Cuthbert’s pale face flushed, and then grew, if 
possible, whiter than before. 

He laughed out suddenly his jarring, sneering 
laugh, and at the sound Tasi trembled in her 
corner. Was this man a fiend? She crossed 
her breast reverently, and sent up a hurried 
prayer to Heaven for aid to come to Jocelyn in 
this new last trial. Her woman’s intuition told her 
that there was something weighty—something 
terrible to come now. 

“ By all means,” Cuthbert said, in a jaunty sort 
ef manner, when his lavgh had died away. “ Call 
in the wkole of the world to share the privacy 
of your life. If you do not care, who should? 
I speak only out of consideration for you, and 
when you have heard what I have to say, you 
will no doubt recognize the wisdom of my 
advice.” He paused an instant for breath. “I 
have come down here to-day for the purpose of 
informing you personally of an important event, 
which has a kind of interest in your eyes. I like 
to make these things known personally, because 
then one is sure they are known. There are 80 
few people one can trust in this world! ” 

Jocelyn’s haggard, grey eyes looked at him 
sternly, contemptuously. 

“ Speak !”” he said, curtly. 

Cuthbert shrugged his shoulders ; his hand 
went up in unconscious fashion towards his 
throat, still encircled by that white handkerchief. 
His eyes had a gloating look, Ah! in one 
moment more he would have broken that dull 
indifference ; he would have touched Jocelyn’s 
heart to the quick. 

“T am come, then,. Captain Gretton, to an- 
nounce to you that in a very short time I shall 
have changed my estate. I am about to be 





married, My future wife is a lady not unknown ¢ 


to you. It is at her wish as much as my own 
I am here to carrry this news to you to-day. 
When I tell you that the woman I am about to 
marry is Lady Hilliard, you will, 1——” 

Cuthbert came to an abrupt ending. A voice 
had sounded out suddenly from the window. It 
was not Jocelyn who had spoken. It was a low, 
clear, womanly voice, pregnant with indignation, 
with denial that rang out on the silence. 

“Tt-is a lie!” Anastasi said. With slow, 
feeble steps she came up to Jocelyn, who had 
sprung to his feet at Cuthbert’s words, and stood 
panting with sudden rage and anguish combined. 
Anastasi had chosen her moment well; one 
glance at Jocelyn’s distorted face told her that 
Cuthbert’s last blow had aroused him only too 
well, too surely from his lethargy. 

“Tt isa lie!” Tasi repeated, boldly. She laid 
her small hand on Jocelyn’s arm. “I will stake 
my whole existence it is a lie, and that Margaret 
Hilliard would never do such a terrible thing, 
never forget her woman’s dignity, to sink to euch 
a terrible depth as a marriage with Cuthbert 
Denison must mean !” 


(To be continued.) 








In Hawaii, one of the Sandwich Islande, there 
is a spot called the Rock of Refuge. If a criminal 
reaches this rcck before capture he is safe, £0 
long as he remains there. Usually his family 
supply him with food until heis able to make his 
escape, but he is never allowed to return to his 
own tribe, 

Drivine is one of the Duchess of York’s 
greatest delights, and few of her presents have 
given her more pleasure than the emart little 
cart which ehe bad already put to use several 
times before she left White Lodge. During 
their honeymoon the Duke and Duchess of York 
spent many hours daily driving about the neigh- 
bourhood of Sandringham; they went out 
quite unattended, and Princess May was 
invariably the whip. 
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“AND MISS HOPE REMINDS YOU OF YOUR STEPMOTHER!” SAID LIONEL, POINTING TO THE PORTRAIT. 


ALISON’S MARRIAGE. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“T wrecked my life for money!” 

The words rang in Lal’s ears long after he had 
said “good-night ;” he could not in the least 
understand them; he would have staked his 
honour that Alice Hope was innocent and true, 
but yet there had been a ring of earnestness in 
her voice it was impossible to mistake ; she might 
not have sold herself for gold, but yet in some 
way she really meant that for the sake of it she 
had wrecked her life. 

“She might have cared for some fellow and 
thrown him over when he was poor, but yet she 
doesn’t look that sort of a girl. Her eyes ‘are so 
pure and blue, she reminds me of one of the pic- 
turesat Combe Lorraine. I must ask the mother 
whose it is, for I don’t think there’s a name 
under it.” 

Lal often favoured his relatives with his company 
on Sunday, so there was nothing unusual in his 
appearing the Sunday after Mrs. Gardener’s 
little dinner ; his mother told him he looked ill. 
and Lord Lorraine declared he must be burning 
the midnight oil, but Captain Dare laughed at 
both accusations, 

“Tm as right as a trivet, mother, and I’ve 
been to bed at eleven every night except Wednes- 
day, when we dined at Beechcroft. By-the-way, 
mother, have you called on Lady Hetherton as 
you intended ?” 

“T drove over yesterday, but she was too ill 
to see me ; she seems to have caught a severe 
cold in this treacherous east wind, and now it has 
turned to bronchitis I fear at her age it may be 
serious,” 

“Did you see Miss Hope ?” 

_ “Don’t ask that, Lal,” put in the Earl, laugh- 
ing, “ or you'll send your mother off at a tangent. 
She's completely infatuated with the young per- 
son, Talk about your having to protect Jack 
Gardener from the adventuress, I rather think 





your mother is in more danger of succumbing to 
her fascinations, and charity begins at home.” 

Lady Mary smiled. 

“She reminds me of someone I once dearly 
loved,” she said gently, ‘‘ and I felt, indignant at 
the way the Geteemy tented her.” 

“Mrs. Gardener is descended from a dock 
labourer who rose and made a fortune; her origin 
comes out sometimes,” said the Earl scornfully ; 
“‘T can’t think what the General saw in her.” 

Lionel beguiled his mother into the picture 
gallery in the afternoon, and led her to a painting 
which stood at some distance from the part of the 
wall sacred to the likenesses of the family. 

It was the portrait of a young girl dressed en- 
tirely in white; she had large grey-blue eyes just 
like Alice Hope’s, and the very same bright tinted 
hair, only while Miss Hope’s expression was sad, 
this beautiful creature’s smile was almost radiant 
with happiness, 

“‘ Mother,” said Lal, abruptly “ who is that ?” 

Lady Mary started. 

“Oh, my dear boy don’t ask me, it’sa miserable 
story, far better forgotten.” 

“But Ireally want to know. When Geoff and 
I were boys we used to call it ‘the connecting 
link,’ because it stood just between the family 
portraits and the other pictures. Now here’s a 
chair, so you can sit down comfortably, and tell 
me all about it.” 

“ My dear boy,” but she yielded as he knew she 
would—“ TI had rather tell you everything myself 
than that you should ask your uncle. This is 
the likeness of my father’s second wife, the mother 
of that half-brother of ours whose son will 
some day be master here. She was utterly 
beneath your grandfather, but I am bound to 
say she loved him dearly, and as a child I was 
very fond of her, but my mother’s relations ob- 
tained the charge of Geoffrey and myself, and 
from the time of my father’s second marriage we 
were very little at Combe Lorraine. Still, when 
we did come she was always kind to us, and I 
can’t help thinking if I had been in England when 
my father died, I could have persuaded my 





brother not to have inflict such harsh conditions 
on her,” 

“Tiive hundred a-year if she lived out of 
England ; nothing if she remained here. Those 
were his terms, I think ? ” 

Lady Mary nodded. 

“ And they were the cauce of all the mischief. 
If George had only been brought up in England, 
and learned what he owed to his name and 
family, he couldn’t have married that woman, 
he would have been incapable of it.” 

“ And Miss Hope reminds you of your step- 
mother. Don’t you think she might be a rela- 
tion ? the name is the same.” 

“T put the question to her point blank, and 
she assured me that she was not related to any 
Hopes that she knew of, her father was an only 
child. I felt sorry I had asked her, Lal, for that 
horrid Mrs. Gardener turned it against her.” 

“ How ?” 

“Oh,” she said,“ people who try totrace relation- 
ships for Miss Hope are singularly unfortunate, 
since she always denies being connected with any 
one. One might almost fancy that like Topsy 
‘she growed,’ only that it is well-known people 
sometimes find it convenient to drop their family 
for a time. I don’t call myself an excitable 
woman, Lal, but I longed to shake Mrs. Gar- 
dener.” 

So did Lionel, if his face was to be trusted, 
but he only said quietly,— 

““T suppose you could not ask Miss Hope here 
until Lady Hetherton is well enough to look after 
her?” 

“No; she could not leave the old lady while 
she is soill, and I doubt if your uncle would let 
me invite her. You have no idea how strong 
his prejudice was against our stepmother, and the 
similarity of name must strike him.” 

“ But if she is no relation ?” 

“‘ My own belief is that she is a cousin. One 
Miss Hope was an orphan. She had been 
brought up by an uncle. He had a large 
family but emigrated before my father’s mar- 
riage. There is nothing impossible in the idea 
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of one ef his son’s returning to England and | 
marrying here.” q 

No. L suppose old Lady Hetherton is in no 
danger. { mean things would be very painful 
for Miss Hope if anything happened to her friend 
at Beechcroft.” | 

“ At seventy an illness must be more or leas 
serious ; but I hope she may pull through. Her 
maid is nursing her, a sensible, middle-aged 
woman devoted to her mistress.” 

While Lionel and his mother were talking in 
the picture gallery at Combe Lorraine a strange 
conversation was going on in Lady Hetherton’s 
sick room. She seemed a@ trifle better to-d-y 
and had insisted on Alive Hope's going out for a 
time in the grounds. Dobbs, she sail, would 
stay with her. 

But when her protégé: had departed the old 
lady turned to her faithful servant with an 
icyp'oring request. 

“ Dobbs, ean’t I go home.” I know I am very 
i'l but I think I could stand the journey,/and if 
1 am to-die I would rather die at home.” 

“ My dear mistress,” said poor Dubbs, erying 
quietly. “You dre better to-day. You aie 
indeed, the doctor said go.” 

“Then I eould go howe?” 

“He thinks the journey would be dangerous, 
I asked him myself, my lady ; I knew you would 
rather be at home.” 

“ And he would no! consent.” 

* He said it would be madness.’ 

“Then Dobbs,” said the old lady, say, 
“there's only one thing for it. You must get’ 
Mr. Vivian here at once.” 

Mr. Vivian was-Lady Hetherton’s lawyer, he 
lived in London, but there was no doubt @ 
sum:nons from his esteemed client would bring 
him to Northshire, only, a+ it was a long journeys 
he could hardly be at Beechcroft before Tuesday, 
since the telegram to summon him was not yet 
sent. 

“Ts it necessary, my lady ?” 

“Tt is. Oh, Dobbs, I ought to have seen to it 
sooner. I have never altered my will.” 

Dobbs had no interest in the will. Lady 
Hetherton some time before had purchased an 
annuity for her attached maid, for she liked to 
know, she said, the person she saw most of need 
not count on her death. 

“You mean, Miss Hope, my lady?” sail 
Dobbs, quickly, “ you'd like to leave her sowe- | 
thing.” 

“T mean to leave her two thousand pounds. 
The interest will bring her in enough to live on. 
She’s not strong enough to work for her bread, 
and she's far too pretty.” 

‘*My lady, if Mrs. Gardener finds out why 
you've sent for Mr. Vivian, she'll be ready to 
tear Miss Hope's eyes out.” 

“T know ; but it must be dons.” 

“You are better,” urged. Dobbs, “maybe 
you ean go home by the end of the week, my 
lady ; indeed, you’d be wiser to wait.” 

“1 have waited too long,” said Lady Hether 
ton. “The thought of that poor girl cast adrift, 
friendless in the world, with her terrible secret, 
tortures me. Dobbs, if you wish me not to lie 
here in an agony of anxiety, you wi'l telegraph 
for Mr. Vivian to-morrow. The office is within a 
mile of this house.” 

“T'll telegraph, my lady,” said Dobbs, “ but, 
indeed, you are worrying yourself needlessly. I 
am sure you are much better.” 

And yet as the shades of evening crept on, 
Dubbs did not feel so easy. She fancied the 
kind old face had a grey, pinched look on it 
which she did not like. She suggested to Mra. 
Gardener {who was graciousness iteelf to Dobbs) 

the dvetor should be asked to look in again, and 
she utierly declined Alice Hope’s suggestion she 
should go to bed and have a good nighi's rest. 

“Tl lie down fur an hour or two now, Miss 
Alice,” she said at seven o'clock, “My lady 
will like to talk to you; but I'll not leave you 
{» watch at nivht. 
and not tuo strong yourself.” 

The family were at dinner, A great stillness 
hid fallea on the house. Alison in an easy 
chair close to the bed, fancied her kind old 
friend asleep ; but presently a thiu hand clasped 


4 


You're over young for thit | 


* Alice, I have a great deal to say.” 

The girl started up. She saw, inexperienced 
as she was, that a great change had passed over 
- old friend. A look of anxiety crossed her 
ace. 

“No, don’t call any one,” said Lady Hether- 
ton, “Sit here on the bed close tome. I want 
to talk to you.” 

Alison had never in her life been with the 
dying. Her own father had gone eut ia health 
and strength to be brought home d She had 
never watched by anyone near their end, aud yet 
she knew perfectly she was soon to lose her kind 
friend. Only that morning she had been quite 
hupeful, and told Dobbs Lady Hetherton was 
ever so much better—but she kaew the truth 
now. 

She sat down on the foot of the bed, and took 
the white hand im h@ratg, tears were very near her 
eyes, but she gulpe@pthem back, \and waited 
anxiously for the,invalid to speak. 

“T always meant to.provide for you; my dear, 
as you know I have not much iu my, power to 
leave ; but I oped to arrange that you should 
have about ei spounds.a year, just to keep 
you from want.’ Dubbs is going to telegraph to 
my lawyer the first thing to-morrow. I hope he 
will be in time,” 

* Don’t talk like that,” pleaded Alison, * You 
know I never expected a legacy. You have given 
me what is better than money—love and kind- 
ness. When EL was at the darkest hour of my 
life you took: me in and cared for me as though I 
had. been your own child. I shall never forget 
your goodness, You saved me from utter 
despair.” 

“Tt was but little I cou'd do, my dear. Alice, 
I must speak of your future. I had hoped to 
cherish you until you were older and more fit to 
take care of yourself ; but, my dear, I am going 
from you. Even if I linger long enough to add 
a codicil to my will, the money: will only keep 
you from actual want, You will still be homeless 
and alone.” 

“Tt is my own fault,” breathed the poor girl. 
“Oh, Lady Hetherton! I must have been mad 
when I agreed to marry a man I hated and feared. 
I had better far have jet my mother carry out 
her threat and turn me into the world to get on 
as beat I could, than have sold my whole future, 
at least, then I should have had no one to. fear ; 
I should not have carried about with me a haunt- 
ing dread of being found by my husband.” 

J never asked his name,”’ said: Lady Hether- 
ton ; “ but, dear, I will a-k you one thing now. 
Don’t you think your own relations would pro- 
tect you from him? Don’t you think, seeing you 
have resolved never to live. with him, some 
arrangement could be made for you, each to go 


{ your own way free and unmolested? Even then 


your life wou!d be sad enough, and lonely, but at 
least you could bear your own name, and fear no 
sudden recognition.” 

‘My mother is living now on the interest of 
his money. Lady Hetherton, don’t you see he 
bought me, and she has received the price. She 
would never take my part against his wishes.” 

“Tt is nearly six months since you came to 
me,” said Lady Hetherton. ‘“‘ Surely the search 
for you has di-d out by this time. I used to read 
the agony column of the papers for days after 
you came to Glen Rosa, but I never saw a single 
line there that could refer to you. I think it is 
possible your husband, seeing you had taken your 
fate into your own hands, gave up the hope of 
finding you.” 

The girl sighed. 

“{ have no idea.” 

“Is there no friend you could trust? Is there 
no one to whom you could write and ask what 
has happened in your old home since your wed- 
ding-day *” 

“There is no ove. I could trust my sister, but 
she lives at home. Mother would not scruple to 
open my letter.” 

Lady Hetherton looked gravely into the beauti- 
ful face beside her. 

** You are 8o young,” she said, sadly; “and so 
terribly alone ; the very secret you have to keep 
will prevent your makivg friends.” 

“T-have spoilt my wholé life,” said the girl, 





her's and Lady Hetherton said anxiously,— 


wearlly. “I have put it out of my power ever 


to be anything but lonely; and yet, Lady 
Hetherton, when I look back upon the past, [ 
can feel thankful, at least, I have been saved the 
pow bs spending my life by the side of @ man 

ate, 

Lady Hetherton was silent for some minutes ; 
then she signed to Alison to give her a little of 
wr wine which stood ready on a table near the 


“T am afraid the Gardeners will not. be much 
comfort to you; they would not understand. I 
don’t know man yes in this neighbourhood, 
though I have been here 60 often, but I think 
the eceenreee is a good man. if you needed a 
men 

“ You can’t mean Mr, Jenkins?” said Alison, 
thinking of the vain young curate she had met at 
Beecheroft. 











I feel uneasy, dear, @ 
so lonely: But you ear 
A shadow passed over bi 
weg fren the effort of 
Dobbs, who came back j 
brief repose, was frightened at the c 
“T wish the d would come,” #hes 
Alison ; “I don't lille my lady's looks.”' >... 
He was even coming up the’ stairs, 
accompanied by Mrs} Gardener. "2 

He stayed a few'minutes in the sick-room, but 
his face was not reassuring as he fullowed Mrs, 
Gardener into her beudoir, which was on tlie 
same floor. : : 

“ I doubt if she will last till morning.” 

A smothered sob followed the verdict. Mies 
Hope had crept after them, hoping Dr. Harper 
would say something to contradict the strange, 
nameless fear at her own heart. 

Mrs. Gardener turned on the girl sharp'y. 

“You had better go back to Lady Hetherton ; 
she may need your services.” 

he doctor was a kind man. He risked 
offending the General’s wife, and put one hand 
kindly on Alison’s shoulder. 

-“ Are you a relation of Lady Hethertun?’ he 
asked. 

“No; but she is the only friend I have in the 
world, Oh, sir, can’t you save her?” 

* T fear not—poor child |” 

* Relation, indeed!” said Mrs, Gardener 
severely. ‘‘ Miss Hope is nothing but a waif 
whom my dear cousin took in out of charity. 
She may be a common adventuress, for all we 
know of her.” 

The taunt muat have reached the poor girl as 
she left the room. Dr. Harper thought he had 
never heard a crueller one, but it was no use for 
him to argue with the m'‘stress of Beechcroft, 
and he soon took his leave, 

Alison aud Dubbs kept watch together by the 
invalid, and towards morning the change came. 
{n the hour before the dawn, kind, large-hearted 
Lady Hetherton went to meet the husband of 
her youth. She died with her hand in Alison's, 
her last.words, “‘ Heaven bless you,” were to her. 

“ And it will, Miss Hope,” said Dobbs from 
her tears. “My lady was a good, true woman, 
and her prayer’l] be heard, never fear ; and now, 
my dear young lady, take my advice ard go to 
bed. You're looking worn out, and a few hours’ 
sleep, or even rest, will do more for.you than 
anything.” ‘ 

She had too much tact to let the poor girl 
guess her chief object was to defer the meeting 
between Mrs. Gardener and her cousin's protéyée, 
for now that Lady Hetherton was gone, and her 
kind heart powerless to stand between hr 
favourite and trouble, Dobbs perfectly trembled 
to think what insults and slights might be meted 
out to the poor girl. 

“If only Mr. Gardener were at home I'd be 
easier;”» thought the poor woman; “he’s 4 


gentleman, and would stand up for Mis. Hope, 
poor, pretty young thing! just because she’s too 
weak and defenceless to help herself ; but I 
doubt if one of the rest’ll have » kind word for 
her.” 

Mrs, Gardener sent to inquire as soon a3 she 





was awake, and reproved Dubbs sharply for not 
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summoning her “to see the last of her poor, dear 
¢ usin.” 

“ There was mo time, ma’am,” said the maid 
civilly ; “it was so sudden at the lust,” 

‘‘ Where is Miss Hope t” 

“T perauaded her to go to bed, poor child, she 
was worn out,” 

“ T muet eee her as soon as she is up.” 

“ Certainly, ma’am, I will tell her.” 

‘7 never approved of Lady Hetherton’s gener- 
osity, She had ne references or recommendations 
with Miss Hope ; the girl may be a professional 
thief for all we know to the contrary, and I’ve 
made up my mind of one thing—she must leave 
my house at once.” 

Dobbs felt horrificd ; this was worse than she 
had expected. 

“Surely, ma’am, you will allow her to wait 
until my lady is—taken back to Gien Rosa?” 

“Qn no account. She will leave my house 
this very day. I have already written to young 
Lord Hetherten, telling him of his aunt’s infatua- 
tion, aad warning him that’ Miss Hope is a 
nameless adventuress,” 

“My Lady and the young lord were not 
friendly,” replied Dobbs. “ He always resented 
his uncle leaving her the use of Glen Rosa for 
life, the fact that hia aunt loved and befriended 
Miss Hope will be quite enough tu set Lord 
Hetherton against-her.” 

“Tn any case she could not go to Glen Roza, as 
he is @ young, unmarried man ; I can’t affurd to 
have her left on my hands, so the sooner she goes 
the better.” 

Dubbs retreated, boiling over with indignation. 
Vive minutes later she stole out of Beechcroft by 
the back door; she would do her best to find 
a friend for the poor young creature who seemed 
so desola‘e, It°was early still—not much after 
eight o’clock—if she enly made haste, she might 
accomplish her errand and get back before 
Alice Hope awoke from the long sleep of exhaus- 
tion into which she had cried herse!f after her 
oli friend's death, 


Te 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Barsara Hutton found her new duties very 
much to her liking ; if copying letters proved a 
trifle monotonous, and searching files of news- 
papers could hardly be called exciting, there were 
other tasks far more enlivening. Now and again 
she was despatched by Mr. Carleton to various 
places, just, as he called it, to “see how the land 
lay,” or to put a few questions, as a stranger, 
which might threw a new light on some puzz'ing 
case, 

At first Mra, Carleton declared she must not 

think of leaving The Cedars before Christmas ; 
then Kathleen and her mother one day cheerfully 
ann-unced they thought Miss Hilton had much 
better stay with them altogether, 
_ “You are a great d-al too pretty to live alone 
in apartments,” said Mrs. Carleton, “and if you 
are not tired of us, we shall be very pleased to 
keep you, shan’t we, Katy t” 

“ Delighted,” said Katy, frankly, “it’s so nice 
to have you in the evenings, Bab, and on Sundays, 
almost as good as a sister, and Papa likes company 
on his way to the office.” 

“T should be delighted to stay, only ——” 

“You shall go and see your mother whenever 
you like,” eaid Mra. Carleton, gently, “and you 
must tell Mr, Carew how pleased we shall be to 
welcome him whenever he can run up to town.” 

To their surprise and dismay, Bab burst into 

vears, 
_ The three ladies were alone. John Carleton 
being out on some client’s business. His wife 
had purposely chosen a moment when he was 
absent for the discussion, for she did not want 
him to know the offer had been made, if Barbara 
tefused it. The sight of the poor child’s grief 
both hurt and surprised her, 

“Come here, dear,” she said, gently, drawing 
a low chair cl #e to her sofa. “ you know we will 
Hot etry to keep you against your inclination. 
Why are you crying?” 

Bab dashed away her tears with an effort. 
[ve been eo happy here,” she said, gently, 
“and to think you will really keep me till Dick 





wants me is perfectly delightful, but I can’t help 
crying because of Alison.” 

“My dear child, who is Alison!” 

“ My eldest sister; we were just all the world 
to each other, but after father’s death she was 
worried into ing a man she hated, and it 
broke her heart ; she died within a month of 
her wedding day—and don’t you see why I cry ¢ 
T have Dick and a huppy home to wait for him in 
besides work I like, and Alison had-—nothing. 
ge 80 miserable, I expect she was glad to 

ie, 

“Poor girl,” and Katy’s eyes were noi quite 
dry, “ how old was she Bab!” 

“Not twenty-one and so pretty, she was 
father’s favourite of us all; and she was the first 
one to follow him.” 

“Do -you ever hear from your mother, 
Barbara,” asked Mrs, Carleton, gently. 

“Never ; she was angry with me because I 
told her she had killed Alison by making her 
marry James Chapman.” 

John Carleton had come in unnoticed by any 
of the three. He came towards the group, took 
a chair between the two girls, and asked quietly, 

“What do you know of James Chapman, 
Barbara ?” 

Barbara blushed crimson. 

“Oh, Mr. Carleton, I quite forgot, the first day 
I ever saw you I watched him go into your office. 
Perhaps he is one of your clients; but I hate 
him, and always shall. He is a miserable 
wretch !” 

“Strong language, my dear. As it happens 
Mr, James Chapman is not one of my clients, but 
I am rather interested in him. Now will you 
anawer my question. What do you know of him?” 

“ My sister married him last October.” 

John Carleton was not wont to betjay surprise, 
but he could not help a perceptible start. Was 
his presentment that he had not heard the last 
of James Chapman to be verified. 

“Was she married on the thirty-first of 
October?” he asked Barbara, gravely ; “and was 
she taken ill on her honey-moon ¢”’ 

“Yes. Oh, Mr. Carleton, what do you know 
of her?” 

“T cannot tell you,” he answered very gravely. 
“T never heard even her name before.” 

* But how could you guess her wedding-day ?” 

“ Do tell Bab all you can, John,” said his wife, 
persuasively ; “the loss of her sister is such a 
grief to her, for you must know that Mrs. Chap- 
man died a month after her marriage, and none 
of her family ever saw her after her wedding- 
day.” 

John Carleton had recovered his professional 
calm now, and betrayed none of the surprise he 
certainly felt. 

**Do you mean to tell me, Barb:ra, that when 
you saw your brother-in law enter my office last 
December his wife was dead?” 

“Yes, she died the la‘ter part of November, at 
a little place in the Isle of Wight.” 

There was a strange silence for a few minutes ; 
only Kathleen Carleton had crossed to Bab’s side 
and held the girl’s hand tenderly in her own. 

* Barbara,” aske’l the detective suddenly, ‘‘ can 
you bear doubt and suspense * Would you rather 
have the certainty of a sorrow or the pain of 
hopes and fears ”” ° 

‘Mr. Carleton, if you have the least thing to 
tell me about Alison, if you have heard any de- 
tails about those last weeks of her life, for pity’s 
sake tell me. You can’t think how her fate 
haunts me sometimes, I] fancy she was cruelly 
used. Don’t laugh at me, I have such an 
intense distrust of James Chapman that I believe 
him capable of anything.” 

“ He wouldn’t stick at much,” said the detec- 
tive, drily. ‘ Well, I'll risk the fear of raising 
false hopes in your heart, Barbara, and tell you 
all I know, my dear,” and he turned tenderly to 
his wife. “It’s rather a long story, but I should 
like to have your opinion, if you are not too tired 
to stay and listen,” 

Mrs. Carleton laid her hand on Barbara's 
bowed head with almost motherly kindness, The 
girl had been with her six weeks now, and she 
had grown to love her dearly. 

*T should like to hear all you can tell us, John, 
only poor Barbara must not buoy herself up with 





too much hy It seems to me impossible that 
a lawyer, of all men in the world, should go 
through the form of publishing his wife’a death 
if she were really alive.” 

Barbara staried. 

“ Alive! Oh, Mrs. Carleton, you can’t really 
think there is a hope of that. Why, I saw her 
grave. I spoke to the woman at whose house 
she died.” 

' Mr. Carleton very quietly told her the story of 
James Chapman’s visit to him some six weeks 
before. 

“T hear so many strange stories I can’t tell 
why this one took such a hold on my mind. To 
begin with, I conceived a great dislike t» the 
man. From the moment I heard his story I felt 
positive he was the ‘ forsaken husband,’ though 
he spoke so glibly of his client, and I was more 
than ever convinced of it when he dectined to leave 
the case in my hands on hearing I had a clerk 
who came from Oakhempstead.” 

Barbara lifted her eyes to the lawyer's face. 
There was a strange eagerness in their depths. 

“Do you mean you think that Alison is alive, 
and that James Chapman invented the story of 
her death to hide that she had left him ¢” 

Mr. Carleton nod:led in perfeot silence. 

Barbara cast a wild appealing glance te Mrs. 
Carleton. She seemed to feel a woman would 
understand her feelings better even than her kind 
employer. 
~ “ My dear,” said the lady gently, “I think my 
husband is right ; from what you have told me 
and Katy, I imagine your sister was a highly sen- 
sitive, generous-hearted girl, with an almost 
morbid dread of her future husband ; she might 
agree to marry Mr. Chapman, to avert the con- 
sequences of her refusal to her mother, aud yet 
determine that nothing in the world should 
induce her to live with him as his wife.” 

“They were going to the South of France,” 
said Bab slowly, “and some one off-red him a 
free passage in a line of ships from Liverpool, it 
seems a strange route, but it was the one 
they decided on. They were to breakfast at 
Bletchley, and go on by the express train to 
Liverpool.” 

“And Mr. Chapman expressly told me his 
client’s wife must have made her escape at Rugby 
or Crewe, because the train stopped nowhere else.” 

Barbara's eyes sparkled. 

“Mr. Chapman telegraphed to mother, Alison 
seemed so ill he had given up the idea of going 
abroad, and he should take her to the Isle of 
Wight. Then a few letters came from him 
always saying she was not well enough to write 
herself. We had no suspicion; I thought Alison 
must have disliked him less than se fancied, 
after all. Then he said when he had to return 
to Oakhempstead I must go down to Ryde and 
take care of her. It came upon us all as an 
utter shock when we heard she was dead.” 

“ And then?” Mr. Carleton was making notes 
as she spoke “ dic he ask you to the funeral ?” 

“ No——but the very day we heard of Alison’s 
death, I persuaded Mr. Bold, a kind old clergyman 
who lodges with mother to take me to Ryde. 
felt I must see Alison again ; we got there late 
in the afternoon, and—she had been buried that 
very day. It was a Friday, and she had died on 
the Tuesday ; Mr. Chapman had gone to London, 
and the maid he had engaged fur Alison had 
started tv return to Liverpool.” ; 

“ How did you account for the delay in sending 
you the news?” 

“T thought he did not want us togo to Ryde— 
I am sure the landlady of the furnished h.use 
believed just what she told me; she wasa simple 
sort of a woman, rather rough, but she seem~d 
very genuine. She told me Mra. Chapman had 
had every care, that her husband grudged no 
money spent on her, but from the very first she 
seemed just tired out.” 

Mr. Carleton locked very grave. 

“ What do you make of it, mother?” 

“ But for Mr. Chapman’s calling on you, John, 
I don’t think I should have been suspicious. 
Great excitement would try a delicate girl so 
greatly that she might be as the landlady put it, 
‘just tired out,’ and if there was avy tendency 
to consumption, rapid as her decline was, it might 
be possible, but the delay in telling her friends of 
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her death, and what Mr. Chapman told you, to- 
gether make me think Barbara’s sister is still 
alive.” 

Barbara started up, but Kathleen gently 
pressed her back into her chair. 

“You can’t rush out into the world and try 
to find her, dear ; trust to papa, sad as Alison’s 
case seems, he has known many just as touching, 
and he will be able to advise you.” 

“T suppose, Barbara, you would know if any 
of Mr. Chapman’s clients were married at Oak- 
hempstead on the last day of October ?”’ 

“There was only one wedding that day— 
Alison’s.”” 

“ You have told us your mother was poor, has 
she (forgive the question, I will explain it soon) 
apy rich relations?” 

“She has one brother who keeps a ham and 
beef shop in the Borough ; I believe he is well 
off, but I should not call him exactly a rich re- 
lation.” 

“ And your father ?” 

“Papa had no relations,” 

“You are positive ?” 

“T never heard of any.” 

“Did Mr. Hilton know James Chapman.” 

“ Yes, and he seemed to like him ; he said he 
was such a clever lawyer.” 

“Had Chapman been paying attentions to 
your sister before her father’s death ?” 

“N-no—, he was often at our house, but he 
used to talk to papa; I don’t think he ever paid 
Alison any attention. Later on he almost 
persecuted her to make her marry him.” 

“Ani” 

“John,” said his wife, “you are most 
mysterious, I can’t follow your questions a bit. 
I know you would not have pained Barbara by 
putting them unless they had been absolutely 
necessary ; but-——” 

“T will explain later. Your father died very 
suddenly, did he not, Barbara ?” 

“Yes, in the reading-room. He had a news- 
paper in his hand and he died while reading it. 
Mr. Grant, our Rector, thought he must have 
seen something in the paper which agitated him ; 
but Dr. Galpin said he had treated him for heart 
disease, and that there was nothing unnatural in 
his sudden death.” 

Mr. Carleton looked unusually thoughtful. 

“T have kept back the most important part of 
James Chapman’s information, the reason why 
his ‘client’ was so anxious to find his wife. She 
is heir-presumptive to an enormous fortune, and 
as she knows nothing of her own claim to it, she 
can only obtain her rights through him. Now, 
Barbara, for my theory. Your father, you admit, 
trusted Chapman, what more natural than for 
him to tell the lawyer that, though poor himself, 
he had rich relations who had quarrelled with him 
—perbaps on his marriage? The newspaper he 
was reading when he died, may have told him 
that through some unexpected death he was now 
the heir to the family honours, and the excite- 
ment of the discovery killed him ? 

“Chapman would easily gain possession of the 
paper, and having the clue others lacked, would 
soon know the truth. From that time naturally 
his one desire would be to marry your sister, 
who, as Mr. Hilton’s eldest daughter, must 
inherit his claim.” 

“But then why give out that Alison is dead ? 
Surely his one object would be to find her ?” 

“That is his one object now. At the time he 
may have allowed malice to conquer prudence, 
and, enraged at her escape, have determined to 
so arrauge things that she could not return, but 
must for all time be a fugitive. Many things 
may have changed his decision. At any rate, 
believe me, now his one desire is to find his wife 
and force her into at least an outward reconcilia- 
tion,” 

* But—— 

“We can’t see behind the scenes and divine his 
motives,” said John Carleton, slowly, “ either 
there is something we cannot guess at, which 
makes Alison’s return necessary to him, or else 
love of money has made him resolve that in 
spite of hr pretended death, he must produce 
his wife in order to share in her inheritance.” 


” 


By the next morning’s post came a letter to | is no self-sacrifice in us, Miss Hart. 





Barbara from her lover containing wonderful 
news. 

Dick wrote that James Chapman had suddenly 
announced he had sold his practice, and, without 
a word of warning, introduced his successor, a 
grave, middle-aged man, well-known in Oak- 
hempstead, as the leading solicitor of a town ten 
or twelve miles further north. To Mr, Bertram 
Dick’s articles would be transferred. Chapman 
had sold in the same private manner the house 
property he possessed in the neighbourhood, and 
gave out he was leaving England. It was 
supposed grief for his wife’s strangely sudden 
death had driven him to thie step. 

Barbara clenched her fists as she read this and 
looked as though she would have enjoyed a 
tussle with her brother-in-law, for to her the 
meaning of his last step was plain enough, for 
some reason he had decided he must get his wife 
into his power, and he had cut off his connection 
with Oakhempstead that he might be free to 
devote his time to the search for her. 

“Heaven help poor Alison,” thought Barbara, 
“T would rather believe her in her grave than 
fancy her at that man’s mercy.” 


(Zo be continued. ) 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


CuesTeR smiled vaguely, yet observed that 
there was no answering smile upon her lips. 

“ Good evening,” he said to her, trying to con- 
ceal his heartache under a flippancy of manner. 
“You are like an edition de luxe of Lady Mac- 
beth. What's the matter, ma belle ?” 

“T never believed that you were entirely heart- 
less before, Chester,” she exclaimed, not trying 
to conceal her annoyance. “I confess that I 
expected to see you at least a trifle upset to- 
night.” 

** And why, chéric? Have I done that which 
requires a penitential air ?” 

“*Yes,” she cried, passionately, “you have ! 
at least to us, who know the circumstances of 
the case so well, you might appear to have some 
heart. But you are like all men.” 

“T confess that I don’t understand you,” he 
said, more seriously. 

“The news of your engagement has been told 
to every one.” 

She said it almost as if the fact were an in- 
sult to herself, and Kenward tried to laugh. 

“ An engagement of marriage is usually looked 
upon as a most respectable act,” he answered 
lightly, “yet one to hear you, would think that 
I had committed a crime.” 

“You have! You have brokea a girl’s heart. 
There ! don’t look at me like that, Chester. I 
know that it is rather late in the day for me 
to be getting respectable, but she was not like 
the rest of us, and even though she did insult 
me once and order me out of her room, I always 
rather liked her for it and thought the better of 
her. I eaid to her what it was none of my 
business to have said, and she served me right. 
But you have acted like a—a cur to her, and— 
There ! I have said it and I mean it. Tell me 
that 1am interfering again where it is none of 
my business, if you like, but the truth remains 
the same. You have acted like a cur toher. If 
she had been like the rest of us, flirting with 
another fellow as soon as your back was turned, 
it would have been different ; but she was not. 
She was a perfect lady. Oh, Chester! Somehow 
I believed you were different from other men, 
and it has hurt me to find out that you are not.” 

_A strange feeling had come over him while he 

was listening to her. It was curious, and yet he 
liked to hear her speak as she was doiog. He 
had never had much to do with her in tke 
theatre, but her words now stung him, and, 
singularly enough, the sensation did him good, 

“No ; [am like all the rest,” he said, musingly. 
“T am capable of any act that would break a 
heart in order that I might save myself. There 
That is a 





characteristic that belongs to your sex alone. J 
am speaking sincerely. You can have no greater 
contempt for me than I have for myself.” 

“Then why did you do it?” she cried, passion- 
ately. ‘“ Why could you not have spared her ? 
You thought that in giving her her profession, 
you thought that in making her an actress that 
you could fill her life so full that she would not 
miss you when you chose to withdraw yourself 
from her. -I confess, with shame that it would 
have been the truth so far as most of us are con- 
cerned, but you should have known her better. 
You should have known that she is a sort of 
tender thing that dies when it is deserted.” 

He started as if she had struck him. 

“What do you mean!” he demanded. 

“Don’t you know?” 

“No,” 

“ Has no one told you ?” 

“Told me what? What is there to tell?” 

“That Nora Colson is ill.” 

“Nora?” 

“Tll unto death! Gordon came at once, and 
ordered everything done that could be for her, 
But, I tell you, Chester, that she has received her 
deathblow, and that you are the cause of it!” 

“ Good heavens !” 

“ Didn’t you know? Hadn’t you heard? It 
was just after you left that she fell into a swoon. 
Lu called for help. We tried to revive her, but, 
failing, we sent for a doctor. It is brain fever, 
and the nurses say there is almost no hope for 
her. Oh, Chester, your heart would surely ache 
if you could hear the poor child calliog for you 
if” 


“ Calling for me?” 

“Yes, In the delirium your name never leaves 
her lips. She does not seem to understand that 
it is you who have left her. She does not seem 
to think that it is she who has been deserted, but 
that she must give you up, because of her mother. 
It is co piteous that——” 

“ First act!” 

The interruption had come. He knew that he 
must go on with the part that he had to play. 
He knew that for three hours he must remain 
there, amusing those people whom he saw in a 
‘mist over the footlights. And how he hated 
them in that moment! How he hated his pro- 
fession! More than once he was tempted to let 
it all go, and fly to her, no matter what the result 
might be ; and the next he knew that there would 
be madness in such an act. 

But he fought his way through it all, some- 
how. He could never exactly remember how it 
was done, and then, when it was all over and he 
had thrown himself into his street clothes, he 
rushed down to Miss Hart’s dressing-room. 

He knocked hastily upon the door. 

“Who's there ?”’ she called out. 

“Tr is I—Chester,” he answered, 
dressed ?” 

“Yes ; in a moment.” 

“ May I take you home?” 

“ Yes—just a second.” 

But it seemed to him that the second was ap 
eternity until she flung open the door. 

“My carriage is waiting,” he exclaimed, hur- 
riedly. ‘Come quick.” 

She looked at him curiously, but did not speak 
until they were seated in the carriage ;. then she 
leaned forward and placed her hand upon his 
knee. 

“You have more heart than I thought,” she 
said, earnestly. ‘I believe that, in spite of your 
engagement to the other girl, it is Nora whom 
you love—poor little Nora, who has known 50 
much of sorrow and shame, and so little of 
happiness |” 

He forgot discretion, and his voice was un- 
recognizably hoarse as he cried out,— 

“Love her? I would give my life for hers at 
this moment. There is nothing I would not do 
to repair the wrong that I have done, if the 
power were only mine! Heaven alone knows 
how I have suffered—how I do suffer !” 

“ Poor Chester !” ; 

“Don’t say that! You make me despise ay- 
self all the more! Your reproaches have done 
me good. I know that I have deserved them all. 
I should have had sense enough to have foreseen 
the result, For what was I made a man of the 
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world, and given experience, if not to avoid such 
things as this? If it were I alone who suffered, 
it would make no difference, but she —ehe as 

His voice broke ; a sob rose in his throat, It 
was the first time since he was a little boy, when 
he had laid his head in his mother’s lap and wept 
over some childish sorrow, that his cheeks had 
known the touch of tears ; but they rolled there 
now, and they were the tears of a man—tears 
that are forced out by a torture that is beyond 
his power to bear. 

And then, woman-like, Decima Hart wept 
too. 

He saw it as they were leaving the carriage, and 
lifted her hand to his lips. 

“T have had bad thoughts of you in the past,” 
he said, gently. “I want to most earnestly beg 
your pardon.” 

“Don’t !”’ she said, brokenly. “ I have deserved 
them.” 

“ But surely sympathy and charity can purify. 
Heaven blezs you!” 

“ And help you !” she supplemented. 

And then she took him by the hand, and as we 
jead a little child she led him to the room that 
had been set apart for Lu. 

Without a knock she opened the door, and then, 
when she had seen him enter, she closed it behind 
him. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Tue child was sitting on the sofa, her little 
hands clasped closely together, a glassy look in 
her dilated eyes, and a flush of fear upon her 
cheeks. 

She had been gazing in the direction of her 
sister’s room ; but at the slight noise made by 
the closing of the door she turned nervously, and 
a little ery escaped her lips as she recognized her 
visitor. 

She did not start up to meet him as usual 
There was not glad light in her eyes as they 
rested upon his handsome face. On the contrary, 
she flung herself forward and buried her head in 
the pillows. Kenward went quickly forward, and 
kneeling beside her, placed his arm gently about 
her. 

She shrank from it as she would have done 
from a whip-lash. 

“Go away!” she cried, hoarsely. “Oh, go 
away! I thought you were the best friend that 
we had on earth, and you have killed her! Oh,I 
hate you—I hate you!” 

A bullet would have been of small moment to 
him by comparison with her words, 

“Lu!” he whispered, brokenly—“ little Lu ! 
for Heaven’s sake, don’t say that! You can’t 
know what it means! Don’t you understand 
that I would give my very life for her at this 
moment ?” 

“No!” she cried, passionately. “No! You 
promised me that you would never make her cry 
again, and you have done nothing else siuce we 
have both known you. You made her love 
you, and then you— Oh, Nora, Nora! what 
am I saying, dear ? Will you ever forgive me ?” 

She had buried her face in the pillow again, 
and was sobbing as if her heart would break. 

He took her in his arms, regardless of her 
shrinking, and held her closely. 

“Listen to me, Lu!” he whispered, almost 
savagely. ‘ We will not let Nora die—you and I. 
We will nurse her back to life and back to happi- 
ness, little one. You must believe it, for I love 
her better than my own life—better than my 
honour! There! you understand it all now. My 
honour has stood between us. My honour was 
taking me away from her; but it shall not be, 
Lu. Do you understand, dear? I will give up 
everything— everything under the Heavens, for 
her! And she shall live! I have not kept my 
promise to you in the past, little one. I remem- 
ber the day upon which I pledged my word to 
you never to make her weep again, and I have 
not kept it ; but you will forgive me if I dry her 
tears now, will you not? You will forgive me if she 
never weeps again, will you not ?” 

“And you will do that?” she cried, almost 
wildly. “ You will do that for me?” 





“Tf it lies in the power of mortal man—if it is 
not against the will of Heaven.” 

“Tf you do I will crawl on my knees for you 
until the day I die, and I will pray to Heaven to 
help you. I will pray— Hush! Li-ten !” 

She sat up and pushed the yellow curls back 
from her brow. Her face was flushed from 
weeping, but she was as beautiful as an angel— 
as beautiful as her sister. But Kenward forgot 
that when the tones of the voice from the next 
room reached him. 

It was his own name that he heard pronounced 
—his own name upon her lips, and in the wildest 
ravings of delirium. 

He arose unsteadily. It never occurred to him 
that there was any impropriety in what he was 
about to do; but he would have hesitated no 
longer, even if it had. He had forgotten that he 
was the betrothed husband of Angela Maidwell, 
but it is doubtful if his steps would have been 
stayed even if he had remembered. He walked 
unsteadily to the door, and giving the nurses no 
opportunity to deny him admission, he opened it, 
without seeking permission to enter, and walked 
into the room. 

The gas was turned very low, but he plainly 
saw the woman he loved lying there upon the 
bed. A nurse bent over her upon one side, and 
at the foot of the bed another stood; but he 
thought nothing of their presence. He walked 
quickly to the side of the bed, and pushing the 
nurse out of the way, he knelt down and took the 
tossing form in his arms. 

The women who had been put there to care for 
her said no word. Intuitively they seemed to 
understand who he was, and the authority of his 
manner left nothing for them to say. They even 
turned their backs when they saw the curious 
_ come into the glittering eyes of the sick 

irl. 

They made no effort to hear the words that he 
whispered into her ear, but they knew that the 
wild ravings ceased at once. They heard the tones 
of the voice already grown tender, and then they 
slipped out of the room. 

Kenward drew her more closely to him. 

“Nora, darling!” he whispered, with his lips 
touching those that scorched him. “Do you 
know me, love ?” 

She did not reply, but her eyes never left his. 
There was a shadowy smile upon her lips, and she 
shrunk more closely into his arms. 

“You do know me,” he continued. “ It is love 
that is speaking to your heart, dear. I have been 
very cruel to you in the past, darling ; but that 
is all done and over now. I have learned a lesson, 
and it is that life would be impossible to either 
of us without the other ; and I have come to tell 
you that nothing under heaven can separate us, 
my love.” 

He knew that she did not understand what he 
was saying, but the pledge was as sacred to him 
as if it had been made in heaven. 

Suddenly he had remembered Angela Maidwell, 
but it made no difference ; even honour had sunk 
to insignificance compared with love, there in the 
shadow of death, 

He knew what he should do ; he would go to 
Angela and tell her the truth ; he would ask her 
for his releaze ; and it was his helief that she 
would yield it. He never once doubted that. 
How could he, believing as he did that she was a 
good woman and a pure one? He would tell her 
all the truth, and then he would ask her to release 
him, in order that he might give his name to the 
woman who could not live without him. 

It seemed simple enough to him as he knelt 
there with Nora in his arms. To him there was 
nothing that really stood between them in that 
moment. Even her mother had ceased to trouble 
him. He wondered how he could ever have 
considered her a barrier to their happiness, when 
he remembered how he loved the daughter. 

And they would go away together. For the 
first time in his life, almost, he thanked Heaven 
that he had been financially successful. He could 
take her away—away to the south of sunny 
France, where he could nurse her back to health 
again. And little Lu should go with them. 

He planned it all in his mind as he knelt there 
stroking her pretty hair and looking down into 
the blue eyes that had grown strangely quiet 





under his soothing touch. And what a happy 
future it looked to him! He would not think of 
her dying. That possibility he would not allow 
to come to him. Once the thought forced itself 
into his brain, but he banished it with an awful 
shudder, and kissed her passionately. Shesmilkd 
into his eyes contentedly and closed her own. 

Once or twice she murmured something, though 
he could not catch the words, and then she lay 
quite still in his arms, how long he had for- 
gotten. 

The nurse came in after a time, and whispered 
to him gently that Nora was asleep. He slipped 
his arms from about her and arose. He was stiff 
and lame from his long continvance in one 
position, but he smiled into the nurse’s eyes as 
she whispered,— 

“T fear we have left you here tvo long, sir. 
You are very tired.” 

“T have been happy,” he answered, gently. 
* How long do you think she will sleep?” 

“‘T hope for several hours.” 

“T want to be here when she awakens. I am 
going home for a little while. If she should 
waken before I return, send a messenger at once 
for me, will you not?” } 

“ Yes, sir. You have done hera world of good. 
It would not surprise me if you have saved her 
life.” 

No gratitude that his life had ever contained 
could equal that which Kenward felt at that 
moment. He took the woman’s hand in his and 
raised it to his lips. There were tears in his 
eyes, and his voice broke as he whispered, — 

“Thank Heaven for that much hope ! I would 
give my own life to save hers. Let nothing be 
omitted that can add to her comfort. I know 
without asking that I may trust you.” 

It is true that “all the world loves a lover,” 
but perhaps it is more true of the nurse in the 
sick-room than of anyone else under heaven. 
And then the feeling was augmented by the 
singularly handsome man who was the lover in 
this case, and the romantic nature of the eur- 
roundings. 

The woman smiled without replying, and 
watched Kenward enter the room where Lu 
lay. 

Te closed the door softly, that he might not 
disturb Nora, and then he found that the child 
was not sleeping. 

The little creature put up her arms and 
clasped them abcut his neck. 

“They tell me that you have done her a world 
of good already,” she whispered between her 
sobs. “I knew that you would ; I knew that I 
could trust you. Oh, eurely Heaven will bless 
you ! and I love you—I love you!” 

He kissed her tenderly. There was a 
moment’s pause before he could reply to her, 
and then he said, gently,— 

“Yes, you may trust me, little Lu, and if 
I prove false to the trust, may Heaven forsake 
me!” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


“You are going?” 

“ For a little while.” 

“ But if she wakens and finds you gone?” 

“Send for me and I wi!l come at ouce.” 

“T knew it. You are so good to us.” 

“JT shall try to have you say nothing else than 
that to me for the rest of your life, little Lu.” 

He bent and kissed her again, and then with- 
out another word he left the room. 

The gray light of dawn had broken in the east 
as he passed through the hall and out into the 
street. A chill wind had sprung up and cut him 
like a knife. He looked about for his carriage, 
but someone had evidently dismissed it, fcr it was 
not there. He drew up his coat collar and walked 
on swiftly. 

He was in a peculiar situation, and now that 
he was alone there in the night air, he faced it 
with singular accuracy. He was the betrothed 
husband of two women, to both of whom his 
honour bound him. To one of them his engage- 
ment had been announced. For years he had 
been her constant attendant. He had kept other 
aspirants for her hand in tae background, and 
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after mouths of hesitation he had gone forward 
with the question upon his lips that for all that 
time she had had the right to expect to hear. 
He had asked the question, and she had con- 
sented to become his wife. 

Yet now, to the woman he loved, to the 
weman who lay dying, perhaps, to the woman 
who had known nothing but sorrow and humilia- 
tien in all her young life, he had sworn the 


same pledge, sworn it upon the bed that might 
mean death. 


What was he to do ? 

There in the grim light of the early morning 
the question was not so easily answered as it had 
been in the dimly lighted room, in the presence 
of the girl he loved better than he loved his life, 
and yet he knew perfectly well what it would be. 
wa could not forsake her. He would not forsake 

er. 

It may be that one reason was he knew what 
the opinion of the world would be. He knew 
that he would be ostracised for his act toward 
Miss Maidwell. He knew that one act would be 
called dishonour, while the other would receive 
ovly the name of folly ; but he did not hesi- 
tate bet ween them. 

“I will tell Angela the truth,” he said to him- 
self. “T will keep nothing from her, I will ask 
my freedom and she will not refuse it. She may 
even rejoice in having Iost a man so weak as I. 
But—mother ! what shall I say to her ?” 

It was the first time that he had remembered 
her. He walked onward more rapidly than be- 
fore, his head bent in deeper thought, His brows 
had met in a frown, his moustache was between 
his teeth, gnawed savagely. He could find no 
answer to his question. 

What should he say to her ? 

He repeated it as he silently uilocked the front 
do~r and found his way into the hall. 

_ A dim light was burning for him. He turned 
it out and went softly up the stairs, 

He scarcely heard his own footfall upon the 
heavily padded stairs, and yet, gentle as it was, 
another heard it, and as he would have passed 
the door of his mother’s boudoir, she opened it 


softly and spoke his name in little more than a 
whisper, 


“ Ken a 

“Ts it you, dear?” he asked. “I hope you 
are not ill? How is it that you heard me ?” 

“Twas listening for you to come in. Won't 


y u come here, Ken? I want to talk to you, my 
80D. 


© At this hour ?” 

_ “Yes. Ihave not been able to sleep. What 
is the good of going to bed! Do you often come 
in so late?” 

He answered the question as mechanically as 
she had asked it. He had stood there watching 
her intently. She opened the door a little wider, 
as if ‘n invitation for him to enter, and he saw her 
face more plainly. 

It was like a flower-garden that had been beaten 
— by the tempest, and a little cry escaped 

rim. 

“Great heavens! What is the matter? What 
hos happened ?” he ejaculated. 

“Nothing,” she answered, dully. ‘There, 
dear ! Don’t touch me! there is something that 
I have to say to you first.” 

The tone was so curious that it silenced him. 


He entered the room, and watched her while she - 


closed the door. Then she flung herself into her 
great chair, with her back to the light. 

She had intended that it should look like anacci- 
dent, but he saw plainly enough that the chair 
had been carefully placed, that the act had been 
rehearsed, He felt a choking sensation rise in 
his throat. What was it that it all portended ? 

He took up his station by the mantel-shelf, 
and looked down ather. It wasso natural. He 
always did that, and she knew that he would, 
but sc mehow it seemed to cut her to the heart. 

She did not wact any of this scene to be 
natural, She had intended it to be all so diffe- 
rent, in order that there might be nothing to 
remind her of it in the future. 

“Sit down, will you not?” she asked, in a tone 
which he did not know. “There! that is better. 
There is something which I have to say to you, 
my son. 





“ And the saying of it hurts you ?” 

She paused a moment befvre replying. 

“Let that go,” she said, almot stupilly. “I 
am trying to put self aside in what I am going to 
say. Pleasedon’t make me remember. You are 
unhappy, Ken?” 

She looked at him, pleadingly, and he observed 
that her hands were bleeding where her nails 
were cutting her flesh, and yet, strangely enough, 
he did not remark upon it, 

“ Yes,” he answered, simply, 

“ And there is but one thing in all the world 
that could make you happy ?” 

“What is it that you mean?” he asked. 
“ Why can we not be frank witheach other? What 
is it that you have to say ?” 

“ You will let me say it in my own way, will 
you not? I will not deny that it is hard. I 
will not deny that I would almost rather die than 
speak the words to you that I am going to say, 
but there is one thing that I love better than my 
own life, Ken—almost better than my soul! It 
is you!” 

** Mother |” 

“ Wait.” 

He had started toward her, but she waved him 
back, and there was another little silence before 
she continued. 

“ There is but one thing in all this world that 
can make you happy, Ken. That is true, is it 
not ?” 

“T am afraid it is,” 

She winced ju-t a trifle, and her voice was a 
little more husky as she went on,— 

“IT know where you have been to-night. Nora 
—Colsvn is ill, You have been beside her. An 
engaged man—a man of honour, does nvt do that, 
Ken, unless the girl is more to him than honour 
itself,” 

“T know that, mother.” 

“‘ You love her like that, then ?” 

“T love her like nothing out of heaven. She is 
my idol. I worship her!” 

“Ken!” 

“Tt is true—bitte ly true! I don’t know why 
you have brought me here, I don’t want to hurt 
you, but you heve asked me, and I have answered. 
Let me go now, will you not? You have not 
betrayed me into the telling of a secret, because 
I meant to tell you to-morrow.” 

“Then you haye made up your mind 3” 

“ Yes,” 

“To marry her?” 

“* Yes,” 

There was another silence, and then, in a tone 
which he scarcely heard, she said,— 

“T asked you to come here in order that I might 
tell you that I had—given my consent to—that, 
Ken !” 

“‘ Mother |” 

He sprung forward joyously, and would have 
caught her in his arms, but she shrunk back, 
almost as if it were.a blow that he had designed 
giving her. 

“No! no!” she gasped, “Don’t! Iam not 
worth it! Can’t you see with what a grace I 
yield? If I had come to you, and put my arms 
around your neck, and said,— ‘My boy, your 
happiness is worth more to me than all the world !’ 
then you might have loved and caressed me ; but, 
after all, it only means that I am submitting to 
the inevitable.” 

“Ab! but it will be different when you know 


her!” he cried. “ It will be different when you 
have grown t2 love her, as you will do, 
dearest !” 


“T hope so,” she answered, wearily. “ You 
will go now, Ken, will you not? To-morrow we 
will think what we are to say to— Angela 
Maidwell !” 

He felt humbled as she spoke that name, and 
lifting her hand to his lips, he kissed it, and left 
the room obediently. 

She did not move in her chair as he went. 
She did rot glance up asthe door closed upon 
him. Her head sank upon her hand, and her 
gaze was riyeted upon the dying embers in the 
grate. 

“] have bought her silence!” she whispered. 
“My secret is safe from him. He loves me for 
my generosity, and he will continue to love me all 
my life for virtues that I do not possess, It neve 





made me suffer before, and I don’t see why I 
should now. But I can’t look him in the face ! 
I would give my soul to be pure and true, for his 
sake—for his sake! All these years I have 
deceived him, and the punishment never came 
until to-night! Surely Heaven’s ways are past 
finding out, but He never fails to repay and 
punish |” 





CHAPTER XXXIL 


Ir was late in the night when Martha Colson 
left the residence of her sister, the stately 
Augusta Chester. She went from there not as a 
conquering hero by _< means, but bent and 
broken under the terrible burden that she was 
bearing. 

It was her intention to die. Upon that she had 
as completely determined as has the man who 
places the cold steel of the revolver to his temple 
and deliberately fires ; and yet she said nothing 
about it even in those mental monologues in which 
the best uf us indulge. She seemed toshrink even 
from ‘putting the thought into shape, lest her very 
expres-ion should betray her and she should be 
prevented, : 

She looked about her with a startled expression, 
now and then, as she walked on in the night that 
was curiously silent for this great city ; but other 
wise she betrayed no fear. She was going to 
wait until justice had been done her daughter ; 
she was going to wait until her betrothal to 
Kenward Chester had been announced, and then 
she meant to do the deed, She felt that she 
owed both to that daughter whose life she had 
so nearly ruined. 

“T will eee her righted, and then——” d 

That was the way she phrased it, never seeming 
to dare to complete the thought. 

She thought so little of herself in those hours 
that she forgot to sleep. She went home and 
crept into the house. She saw one of the nurses 
occasionally, but she did not question her. She 
felt that she had not the right to disturb her. 
She sat there in the little, silent, deserted room 
through the remainder of the long night, and 
listened, hearing occasionally a moan, occasionally 
a word from the delirious lips, that came to ber 
as the door was momentarily opened, but that 
was all, 

She must have fallen asleep as morning broke, 
for she did not see Kenward leave the room, nor 
was she aware that he had been there; but 
when the daylight came she felt no refreshment 
from it, but arose stiff and sore from her long 
vigil. 

‘There was water in the room, and she washed 
her face and throat with it; then she went 
downstairs, She felt that she must have some- 
thing to eat, and not being willing to face the 
guests of the house in the. dining-room, she weut 
across the street to a cheap restaurant for a cup 
of coffee. ; 

She had a little money, and seating herselt 
at a table, she ordered coffee and rolls. The 
waiter had not brought then, when a man accosted 
her. 

She was sitting there dejectedly, with her elbow 
on the table and her head upon her hand, when 
he exclaimed,— pe i 

“Halloo, Martha! Can’t you find anything 
beter to do than eat? I thought you had given 
that up as a useless expenditure of good money 
long ago.” 

She glanced up. The speaker was a man whom 
she had seen before, though she could scarcely 
recall where. He was well dressed, but there 
was something about him that proclaimed 4 
ple beian extraction. It may have been the smell 
of hair-oil that pervaded the atmosphere about 
him, or else the odour of a strong perfume—it 
was impossible to say which—and that indescrib- 
able, intangible something that has never yet 
received a name. ; 

He stood there looking down upon her with 8 
smile in his eyes, evidently familiar with the life 
she bad led, and she shivered. It seemed to bring 
the past home to her conscience with peculiar 
force, 

“T don’t know you,” she said, half sullenly. 

“That's odd!” he exclaimed, with a short laugh, 
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some people have, to be sure |” 
“You are——” 





“James Scarsby, Esquire, and very much at | trifle mad. 


your service. You are looking pretty seedy this 


morning, Martha, Suppose we shake the breakfast, | aeked. 


for awhile, and you and I have a cocktail to brace 
up on. What do you say?” 

“No, I thank you.” 

“What 3” 

The word was prolonged curiously. The smile 
faded from Scargby’s face, and an expression of 
interest took its place. He sat down beside her. 
Somehow she did not seem sorry to have some 
human thing to talk to, 

“ You don’t mean to say you've eworn off, do 
you }” he asked, after a pause of surprise, 

“No, I have not, because it was not necessary. 
I have stopped because— I shall never drink again, 
that is all.” 

“ But why—but why ? You have drunk whisky 
since you left the gaol—that I know. Have you 
promised your daughter-——” 

“ Huch | don’t speak of her |!” cried the woman, 
almost fiercely, ‘“‘ It seems a sacrilege for her 
name to come from lips like yours and mine. My 
daughter is the moat sacred thing on earth to me, 
and--she is—-dying |” 

For the firat time that seemed to strike her as 
a possible contingency, and a sub escaped her. 
Scarsby saw at once that there was no acting 
in it, and his face took on a leok of deep 
concern. 

“You don't mean it?” he cried, earnestly. 
“Which one do you mean? Nora?” 

“Yes, But you don’t knowher. You-——” 

‘ Never mind that. Wait and. answer me. 
When was she taken ill ?” 

“ Yesterday.” ‘ 


“ And—now, don't hesitate to answer my 
questions ; I have a reas»n in asking them—what 
is the matter with her ?” 

“ Brain fever.” 

“Taken suddenly |” 

“ Ver ag 

“ After—mind, Lam not asking this out of 
curiosity—after she had heard the announcement 
of the engagement of—Mr, Chester to Miss 
Maidwell.” 

“Tdon’t know. He had been there.” 

“Then that settles it. I call it a confounded 


The last sentence was uttered more to himself 
than to Mrs. Colson ; but she heard. 

“What is a shame ?” she asked, with dignity. 

“Why, the whole infernal business The more 
I see of women, the more harmless a snake seems 
to me by comparison. I swear, they have less 
heart and less conscience than—well, than his 
Satanic Majesty himeelf !” 

“ What are you talking ab-ut? Nora is——” 

“Tam not talking about Nora at all, so don’t 
g thuffy. It’s theother woman. I’ll be hanged, 
if [ haven’t the greatest notion that I ever had 
in my life to go and tell Mr, Cheater the whole’ 
blooming business ! ” 

“What whole business? What are you talking 
about $”” 

__ Ob, nothing, only—it would ruin my business 
if it got out ; but hang it all!— Well, anyhow, 
I won't see it done!” 

“Won't see what done ?” 

“Why, that poor girl’s life ruined, ard all 
through me. She had never done me any harm, 
and I feel like an infernal cur to have brovght 
this upon her. I think I can induce that young 
woman to hold her tongue by threatening to 
~~ - fortunately, the proof is all in my 

ands, Iam going to try to bring her to term 
and if I fail" 7 F ” “4 
_“ Bring whom to terms? You are talking in 
riddles,” 

“No, I ain't, either ; or, if Iam, I can under- 
stand them myself, and that is more than can be 
said for the riddles of some people, This is a secret, 
that is all, and I rather think I can be of ‘eome 
Lenefit to your daughter. Poor little girl! She 
has had suffering enough, surely, without’ my 
helping to add any more to it. You go home, 


And yet I was the one who interested myself to | right now to straighten out the mess that I have 
get you out of prison. What ungrateful memories | helped to get her in.” 





He rose et as Mrs. Colson’s coffee was brought. 
She looked up at him, as if she thought him a 


“Will you meet me here at noon to-day?” he 


“What for?” 

“T shall have a message for your daughter.” 

“Yes ; I will meet you. 

“Allright. I say, have you really given up 
drink ?” 

“T have. 

He looked at her intently for a moment ; then, 
as if speaking to himself, he exclaimed,— 

“T’d give a hundred out of my own pocket, if it 
were only true, just to spite her!” Then, to Mrs. 
Colson, he added: ‘“ Don’t forget—twelve 
o'clock !” 

He waved his hand to her, and then left the 
restaurant, 

“ And so it was as I thought,” he mused, when 
he found himself in the street. “My lady wants 
the young man for herself, and so she brings the 
poor girl’s mother out of the lock-up, the drunken 
wretch whom she knows will disgust his high-and- 
mightiness. She accomplishes her infamous 
perpen takes the poor girl’s lover away from 

er, announces her own engagement to him, and 
now is letting the poor girl die. And I have been 
the tool of all this! Well, my dear Jim Scarsby, 
Esquire, you need money pretty badly, but not 
badly enough to kill a young girl for it that 
never harmed you. And you are not going to do 
it, see! You are going to her ladyship, and— 
Well, the rest is in the hands of the future.” 

With which soliloquy, he bit the eud from a 
cigar, calmly lighted it, and strolled down the 
street, with the nonchalant air of a man about 
town, : 

, (To be continued.) 








A JAPANESE PRISON. 


THat “stone walls do nota prison make” ‘is 
characteristic of prisons in Japan. It would be 
strange if a people so poetic and unique as the 
Japanese did not treat crime and criminals in a 
different way from any other nation ; and as their 
my oy religion and standards differ from ours, 
so do their prisons, Among many experiences, I 
can count none more sad and dispiriting than a visit 
to an English model prison. The gray, blank walls, 
the cold, cheerless cells, the solitary prisoners at 
work at useless taxks, the exercise grounds, with 
the men making their daily dreary rounds, the 
coarse, repulsive faces of the criminals, and the 
stolid indifference of the warder, with hia clanking 
keys, all combine to leave on the mind a weary 
sense of some of the hopeless results of advanced 
civilization. 

A visit to a Japanese jail leaves quite a Jifferent 
memory, The people who can laugh at a funeral, 


theatre, are not bound to treat crime very se- 
riously, aid to regard criminals more as those 
who have gone a little astray than as persons 
radically bad, 

“Do go and see a prison before you leave here,” 
said a lady to me: “ you will be interested ; it is 
one of the prettiest things I have seen in Japan.” 
So I went, and visited the State prison situa- 
ted in the outskirts of Tokio. Driven by two fast 
runners yoked in the jinriksha, or small hand-car, 
which takes the place of cab or carriage in Japan, 
wesped along at the rate of about seven miles 
an hour through the busy streets of Tokio, across 
the wide river, 2nd out into the suburbs, where 
the lilac, wistaria and the flame-coloured azaleas 

were making all the gardens gay. On arriving at 
the prison premises I was struck at once by the 
fact that there were no outer walls, and that the 
gates which led into the large garden and farm 

which surround the buildings stood wide open. 

The prison contained, however, one-thousand, 

six-hundred and sixty-one prisoners, one thousand 

five hundred and forty two men, and one hundred 

and ninete-n wémen, and of this number one 

thousand and sixty-two men and fifty-one women 





and tell her, from me, not to worry. I am going 





and who are rarely seen to cry except at the } 


THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD, 


Nearly a thousand persons are included in t} e 
Queen’s household. The expenses take a large 
share of the £885,000 yearly set apart by the 
nation for its maintenance, This vast establish- 
ment is divided into four departments, presided 
over by the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, 
the Mistress of the Robes, and the Master of the 
Horse. The Lord Chamberlain hasa salary of 
£2,000 a year, the Vice-Chamberlain £924, the 
Lords-in- Waiting £702, the Pages of the Back 
Stairs—five in number—receive £250 a year. 
These gentlemen’s duties are to wait at table, 
and one »f them is always obliged to be in con- 
tinual attendance at the door of the room in 
which the Queen may happen to be, from morn- 
ing till night. They are also the guardians of the 
magniticent and marvellous gold plate which de- 
corates the Royal banqueting table on State 
occasions, No monarch in the world can show 
anything to comp«re with it, The Maids of 
Honour are usally eight in number, and were 
instituted by the Conso:t of Edward I, Whenon 
duty the work of these ladies is by no means 
light. In the morning they spend a good dea? 
of their time in reading aloud to the Queen 
articles from the papers specially marked by Sir 
Henry Ponsonby, and later on in the day it is 
the duty of the Maid of Honour in attendance to 
accompany Her Majesty on her drive. Their 
day’s° work is done when the Queen retires to 
dress for dinuer, which takes place at nine 
e’clock. Their salaries are £300 per annum, and 
should one of them be married it is customary 
for the Queen to make her a present of £1000, 
The Mistress of the Robes receives £5(0 per 
annum, and is assisted by eight ladies of the Bed 
Chawber. The:e ladies are chosen from the 
highest families in the land, and their selection 
is considered a high mark of Royal favour. In 
the general household work a staff of seventy 
housemaids are required, their work being directed 
by nine housekeepers, 








TOO ROMANTIC, 


—:0:— 


“I rnovent that you loved me, Greta.” 

“T do love you, Elliott. You know that I do.” 
“Then why are you so unwilling to have me ask 
your father’s consent to our marriage ?” 

The speaker was a blonde young man, fault- 
lessly attired in the latest style, and apparently 
ve'y much in earnest. 

His companion was a young girl with dar, 
wistful eyes and a pensive droop of a pretty 
mouth, 

Her baptismal name was Margaret, but being 
of a highly romantic turn, she had turned it into 
Greta. 

With a sigh she replied to her lover’s ques- 
tion,— 

“T must tell you thetruth, Elti tt, I do love you, 
and can never care for anyone else; but I think 
that I should love you more if—if you were 
or.” 

“ Poor?” he echoed, in surprise. 

“You see, the whole course of our love has been 
so prosaic and common; lace and oc myentional 
that it hardly comes up to my idea of what love 
should be. We fel) in love with each other at a 
party which Aunt Ha'tie gave purposely to bring 
us together, and we are bo'h rich—at least you 
and papa are, and pa will be sure to give his con- 
sent the moment it is asked—and there will not 
be a single thing to give a tinge of romance or 
poetry to it all, Isn't it di-aj pointing *” 

The young man locked into her eyes and 
thoughtfully stroked his blonde moustache, He 
was doing his best to take in her view of the 
case. 

“ Do you mean, Greta, that you would prefer us. 
to be poor, and have everybody else oppored to 
our marriage, and obstacles placed in the way of 
our happiness 4” : 
“Don’t put it in that practical way, Elliott, 
I wich you could understand me better, and had 
just a little more -poetical sentiment. You, who 





had been committed for robbery, I was told, 


are an artist-——” 
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“An artist! Why, darling I have never 
touched a brush or palette, except to paint scenes 
for our amateur theatre.” 

“ But you did that so nicely, which shows that 
you have talent and some knowledge of the art. 
And I like to think of you as an artist.” 

Just here they were interrupted by the young- 
est member of the household, suddenly kicking 
open the door and flashing a Kodak upon them, 
and then refusing to give up the picture until 
Mr. Moncton had promised him a circus ticket. 
And so their conversation was put a stop to for 
the time being. 

But next day Greta met her lover with a 
radiant light in her eyes. 

“Oh, Elliott, I have thought of the loveliest 
plan! You knowI am going home next week, 
and you must follow me, and pretend to be a 
poor artist ig 

“‘T couldn’t be any other kind,” he interjected. 

Iiut she went on breathlessly, — 

“And set up a plain little studio, and paint 
landscapes and portraits —-” 

“7? Greta!” 

“ Oh, just the kind of things you paint for the 
stage, and nobody in Clareville will know the 
difference—or, if they do, you can say that they 
are only sketches, or beginnings, and will look 
differently when completed. And you are to fall 
in love with me a 

“ T’ve done that already.” 

“ And ask papa for my hand, which he Will be 
sure to refuse, so then we will have stolen 
interviews, and finally run away and get married. 
Everybody will be talking about us, and papa 
will cut up a dreadful row. And only think how 
delightful it will all be, especially when we come 
back and let them know that, instead of a poor 
artist, I have married a rich man! Papa will 
forgive us then, of course, and we shall have had 
such a charming little romance !” 

He couldn’t exactly see the charm of it all, 
bat she was so enthusiastic over her plan, and so 
tender and coaxing, that it was more than he 
could do to raive objections. 

He was so much in love that he was willing to 
g° almost avy length to please her, especially 
when all was to end well and happily. 

So Miss Greta Garstin returned home to her 
father’s elegant residence, overlouking the little 
town of Clareville; and in due time there 
arrived a handsome young artist, with blonde 
hair and moustache (she had allowed them time 
to grow), who established himself in a small 
room which had been a barber's shop, and 
daubed away upon canvas from mornivg until 
night. 

People came in and looked dubiously at these 
productions, but he had only to direct their atten- 
tion to several “completed” pictures (purchased 
at an art shop) to impress them with an idea of 
what these sketches would be “ when fiuished.” 

And, meanwhile, it was observed that he ap- 
peared immensely struck with Miss Garstin, and 
never took his eyes off of her at church, aud that 
tinally he secured an introduction and became a 
daily visitor at the big house on the hill. And 
then people who knew Mr. Garstin began to pre- 
dict trouble. 

It —— at length, sooner than had been antici- 
pated, 

Elliott Moncton became weary of his artist life, 
and impatient for the happy ending promised by 
Greta, and the consequence was that she found 
herself compelled to give her consent sooner than 
she had intended to his proposing to her father 
for her hand. 

When he preferred this modest request, Mr. 
Garstin, who had made his fortune in the tannery 
business, looked him over from head to fvot with 
a supercilious air. 

“You are a poor artist, I understand ?” 

“ Yea, sir,” he answered, truthfully. 

” And you want to marry my daughter ?”’ 

“T love your daughter, sir!” he replied, with 
fervour. 

“Ugh! I confess that I never expected much 
better of Margaret. At school last year, she fell 
in love with an Iudian chief, belonging to a 
travelling circus, decked out in war paint and 
feathers, and I verily believe would have married 
linn if he hai not turned out to be a Welshman. 











But if she is a fool, I am not, and I now tell you 
candidly, young man, that I will never consent 
to my daughter marrying a poor artist.” 

Elliott was, of course, prepared for such an 
answer, and he appeared so little affected by it 
that Mr. Garstin’s ire was aroused. 

“With this understanding,” he resumed, 
scowling at the young man, “ you will, of course, 
discontinue your visits here, and no longer pre- 
sume to Miss Garstin’s acquaintance.” 

Elliott smiled, remembering the real state of 
the case. 

“ Sir,” exclaimed the hot-tempered old gentle- 
man, “ do you consider that I am in jest that you 
presume to laugh in my face? Now, to convince 
you that I am in earnest, I will give you just 
half a minute to get out of my house!” and he 
pointed to the clock on the mantle. 

‘*T have no desire to remain, sir, where a gentle- 
man is subject to such treatment. But I love 
your daughter, and——” 

“ Get out, sir!” shouted the irate father. 

And he took the young man by the arm, and 
leading him to the front door, thrust him out 
into the rain, and flung his hat and umbrella after 
him, to the unspeakable deligl.t of a lot of urchins 
on the opposite pavement. 

Greta, who had witnessed it all from the land- 
ing, ran to a window and dropped a rose at her 
lover’s feet as he stooped to pick up his hat. 

Such ignominious treatment was more than 
either of them had anticipated, and the young 
man, in great disguat, ventured a remonstrance 
with his beloved. 

They had, by her arrangement, met at twilight 
in a flowery lane, she wearing a red shaw] and a 
coarse straw gipsy-hat as disguise. 

“ But, Elliott, dear, if we marry now, we shall 
miss these delightful stolen interviews, which are 
so much sweeter than a formal call and a ¢éte-a- 
téte in a parlour!” she pleaded. 

“But we can’t meet here every day. People 
would talk, you know ; and only see how that old 
woman is staring after us!” 

“T have arranged about that,” she answered, 
with great animation. “ My dearest bosom-friend, 
Millie Johnson, has promised to help us all she 


can ; and she is to go to your studio every day at |. 


a certain hour, accompanied by her grandmother, 
to have her portrait taken-——” 

“ Jove |” ; 

“Oh, only as an excuse, you know, though you 
must pretend to paint it all thesame! Her grand- 
m ther lets her do as she pleases ; and so every 
day while they are there I can slip in, you know ; 
and, oh, won't it be delightful?” 

“* But when are we to be married, Greta ?” 

“Oh, well—in about two weeks, I suppose! 
Only think what a row pawill make when he finds 
us gone! And how people will talk, and how 
astonished they will all be to find out at last that 
I have married a rich man instead of a poor artist. 
Why, it will be just lovely |” 

He did not appear to see much loveliness in the 
p7ospect, and she fancied him a little sullen and 
discontented. 

Yet he dutifully acquiesced in her plan ; and 
thenceforth Miss Johnson and her grandmother 
daily repaired to his studio, and the artist daubed 
away at a painting supposed to represent Miss 
Johnson—who was a very pretty and lively girl— 
and, in which, as it had blue eyes and golden 
hair, the old lady soon began to perceive a 
striking likeness to her granddaughter. 

It was not, however, every day that Greta could 
come, she being closely watched at home; yet 
she enjoyed the affair all the more for the 
obstacles thrown in her way, and imparted sweet 
confidences to her dearest bosom friend, Millie, 
who in turn described how her lover was 
mourning over her absence, and pining for love of 
her. 

But at length the stipulated two weeks came 
to an end, and on a certain day Miss Garstin sent 
her lover a note, requesting that he would have 
a carriage in waiting in the shady lane at eight 
o'clock that evening, to take them to the nearest 
railway station. 

How delighted the dear boy would be to find 
his troubles ended at last ; and surely he would 
prize and love her all the more for the trials 
through which they had passed. 





It was a rainy evening, yet punctua! to her 
appointment, Miss Garstin was in the lane as the 
town clock struck eight, disguised this time in a 
cloak and eunbonnet over her handsome travelling 
suit. 

There was no carriage in sight, and after wait- 
ing an hour, she concluded to go to Elliott's 
studio, feeling sure that he could not have 
rectived her note. 

She found the door open, and stepping within 
discovered everything as usual, except that the 
artist’s palette and brushes lay strewn about the 
floor, as if purposely thrown there, while Miss 
Johnson's portrait, still mounted on the easel, 
was adorned with a pair of spectacles, and a 
moustache daubed across the upper lip. 

While Greta gazed wonderingly at this sin- 
gular conception, there entered the old woman 
whose duty it had been to keep his studio in 
order. 

“Where is Mr. Elliott?” inquired Greta, 
hastily. 

“Deary me, miss! you don’t mean as you 
haven’t heard the news?” answered the old 
woman, with something of pity in her tone. 

“ What newa ?” 

‘Why, that Mr. Elliott’s gone away, miss ! 
Went away last night by the nine o’clock train— 
him and Miss Millie to get married, miss.” 

“Married ?” shrieked Greta. 

**To be sure, miss ; the which it’s my opinion 
they ought to be ashamed of theirselves, though 
he did tell me I was welcome to all he left 
behind, and gave me besides ——” 

But Greta heard no more. The shock was 
too great for her, and she fainted. 

Mr. Garstin took his daughter abroad with 
him that summer. On her return she married 
the sensible, practical son of her father’s business 
partner, who had long been devoted to her, and 
to whom she makes a good wife. 

She has never been known to allude to the 
pretty and fanciful little romance which she had 
arranged and which ended in a real one upon 
which she had not counted. 








FROM FOES TO FRIENDS. 


—:0:— 


“T say, fellows, Manby begins to look like a 
preacher already. Jast watch his measured pace 
and knitted brow. Lcoks as if he might be 
preparing his ‘ fourthly’ this minute.” 

A burst of merriment greeted these words of 
young Urquhart. The students were an especially 
jolly set this year. 

The object of these remarks was a fine, athletic- 
looking fellow, with a manly face and handsome 
dark eyes. 

He flushed as he heard the laughter and saw ail 
eyes bent upon himself. 

His face wore a preoccupied expression. His 
college gown hung carelessly awry over his 
stalwart figure, and his square cap, being pushed 
far back from his broad brow, gave an irresistibly 
comic effect to his bearing. 

“ Am I, as usual, the target of your ridicule?” 
he asked, forcing a smile. 

His fine eyes wore a haunted expréssion as he 
fixed them upon Winfield Urquhart’s mocking 
face. 

That young gentleman’s aristocratic lip curved 
into a sneer. 

“We were only admiring your ministerial 
bearing. The college cap and gown are eminently 
becoming to your style. They enhance tlie grace 
of your movements ; make one think of angelic 
draperies and plowboys.” 

“ Hush, Win!” 

“ You go too far!” 

“Shame !” 

These were the subdued murmurs that met 
Urquhart’s ears as Paul Manby, with compressed, 
but silent lips, turned away. . 

“ What a self-controlled fellow he is!” said 
Philip Grant. “I'd knock a man down who 
spoke to me in that tone. You're a bully, Win. 


You’ve no business to rush him so hard, if he is 
in your way.” 
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An angry light leapt to Urquhart’s eyes. 

“In my way ? That milksop ?” 

“ Well, his college record is one ahead you, any- 
way. How he managed to keep up his studies 
while he was home, I don’t see. But he did, 
and comes out best man. Everybody knows that 
it’s a tie between you two who'll get the prige. 
And Miss Hilton beams upon him very noticeably 
of late.” 

There was a malicious smile on Phil’s lips as he 
spoke the last words, and noted the glance of 
hatred with which Urquhart’s eyes followed 
young y= he figure. 

“ Miss Hilton wouldn’t waste a glance upon 
such aclodhopper as he, except through pity,” 
he said, between his teeth. 

Several of the students laughed and exchanged 

lances. 

Miss Huldah Hilton was the beautiful daugh- 
ter of Dean Hilton, and everyone knew that 
Urquhart was madly in love with her. 

He was handsome, aristocratic and talented, and 
the young lady had received his homage very 
graciously. 

The glance of belligerency which he now be- 
stowed upon Manby’s retreating form, aroused a 
feeling of amusement among his companions. 

Despite the soft down which shaded many lips, 
the university students, even the seniors, were 
still only bcys in heart. They enjoyed seeing a 
comrade teased and discomfited. 

Noel Stanford, Grant’s special chum, cried out, 
cheerfully,— 

“T saw her give Manby one of her choicest 
roses, last night. It’s not often she favours a 
fellow like that. Did she also bestow one on you, 
Win?” ‘ 

“ Not one, but a handful.” 


Urquhart’s self-complacency returned. He said,- 


with a shrng,— 

“Miss Hilton has such a warm heart, she is 
sorry for the beggar. The fellow does put on 
such a forlorn face since his governer pegged out. 
Is he going to be in the game to-day ?” 

“That he is. You’d better play your best. 
You've had things your own way long enough. 
Now Mauby is bagk, the record will change.” 

Again Grant’s tone sounded malicious, He 
was Paul’s best friend, and no love was lost be- 
tween himself and Urquhart. 

That afternoon the town turned out in force. 
The base-ball grounds, like everything else con- 
nected with the southwestern university, were of 
the finest. 

The interest in the game ran high. It was 
uviversally known that ‘Manby, the champion 
pitcher of the Grays, was again at his post. His 
father’s illness and death had called him away 
for the past month, and his side had lost in 
several games. 

The Red Stockings felt sure of success, Urqu- 
hart, who was counted one of the best pitchers 
in the County, was in high spirits. His nine 
went to the bat in the first inning. 

His appearance was greteed with quick 
applause. 

He was tal, graceful, and agile, and a favour- 
ite with the public. 

A specially good ball from Manby, which put 
out one of the Red Stockings’s best men, elicited 
dea‘ening cheers, 

Miss Hilton occupied a seat where her beauti- 
ful face met Urquhart’s gaze at this moment. 
Her lips parted in a bright smile, and she flashed 
a glance of undisguised admiration upon Manby. 

Urquha.t’s face flushed, and his eyes glittered 
with an ugly light. 

It was aclose game, but as it advanced, the 
Grays were one run ahead. 

Suddenly Urquhart, who was pitcher, gathered 
all his furee. His quick eye saw that Manby’s 
atteation, owing to some mishap to one of the 
Grays, was for a moment diverted. 

Quick as lightning the ball sped from his 
strong young hand. It struck where he intended 
—in his rival’s face. But not with the force he 
meant. 

Paul swerved slightly, and the cruel ball 
glanced. Had it struck as it was aimed, he 
would have lost an eye. 

As it was he staggered, caught himself, stag- 
gered again, and would have fallen had not one 


_of his nine supported him. He was led from the 
field, disabled. 

The public saw nothing but a mishap—-only 
toocommon in this game—but Grant read the 
truth. He set his teeth together with a snap. 

“Urquhart is a bully and a coward!” he 
breathed. “If Manby is out, the Grays shall 
win!” 

And they did. Never had Grant played as on 
that day. 

A prolonged cheer for the Grays told Paul at 
last which side had won. He was lying, faint 
with pain and chagrin, under shelter near the 
grounds, 

* * * 7 * 

One mouth later a party of university students 
met in Cornwall. It was during the long vaca- 
tion, Two of the professors accompanied them. 

Paul Manby was again himself. There was 
nothing but a scar over his right eye to tell of 
his mishap. 

He had never lost an hour from his studies 
since that first day. His left eye had done the 
work of two, and without a murmur he had borne 
his pain. He would not listen to a word against 
Urquhart. 

“Such accidents belcng to the game,” he said, 
in answer to Grant’s wrath against the author of 
his suffering. ‘I should ha~e been watching.” 

He and Urquhart had sca: vely exchanged words 
since the day of the game. Not that Paul aveided 
him. Perhaps his rival, conscious of the evil 
thought which had sped the ball upon its mission, 
felt ashamed and kept aloof, 

It was a bright, beautiful day when the merry 
band of students ascended the grand old rocks. 

The wonderful panorama that opened around 
them as they went upward thrilled even the 
thoughtless with delight. 

The hours flew past unheeded. At length all 
points had been visited, lunch had been eaten at 
the popular “inn,” and it was now almost time 
to meet: their train. 

“ Let us take one more look frem the rocks,” 
exclaimed Grant. “ We have still half an hour.” 

“All right; come qn!” responded Manby, 
beginning the ascent. 

A short climb brought them to the summit. 
Half a dozen of the students followed. 

Phil Grant, always venturesome, stepped down 
upon the outermost rock of the ledge. It was a 
small boulder, jutitng over the precipice, and 
looked too frail and itisecure to be safe. 

In an instant he spravg back, saying to Paul, 
who was near: 

“ As sure as you're alive, Manby, that rock is 
loose! See! my weight has loosened the earth 
about it. Ugh! a fall of two hundred feet, land- 
ing on those rocks below, wouldn’t be pleasant, 
would it?” 

He went to another point. 
An instant later, Urquhart and a friend came 


up. 

As she former started to step upon the 
rock, from whence Paul had just sprung, he said, 
quietly,— 

“T wouldn’t step on that rock, Urquhart. It’s 
not safe.” 

An open sneer was the only answer vouch- 
safed. 

Paul’s cheeks flushed. He turned away. 
Then, with hands clenched to restrain his rising 
anger, he again spoke, turning his face toward the 
contemptuous one beside him. 

“The rock is loose. Don’t go, Win.” 

But with a muttered exclamation, ‘ Milksop !” 
Urquhart sprang recklessly down. 

“ Good heavens ! it is loose! Help me!” he 
immediately exclaimed. 

In an instant Paul’s hands were outstretched. 
The boulder went crashing down, but Urquhart 
clinging to the strong hands of his rescuer, 
reached the solid rock above. 

Then, in some strange way that no one ever 
quite understood, Paul Manby lost his balance. 

The boulder upon which he stood curved 
sharply just at that point. He had stepped 
back as he pulled Urquhart to a place of safety, 
but his back was towards the precipice, and he 
was closer to the edge than he thought, the point 
upon which both young men were standing being 





but a span, 


He swayed, threw out his arms, and without a 
sigh disappeared over the awful chasm. 

A groan of horror burst from Urquhart’s lips. 
His friend, some paces distant, echoed it. 

With blanched faces they threw themselves 
upon their breasts and peered over. 

The other students, attracted by their cries, 
came running up. 

A word explained the accident. 

Phil Grant, pale as ashes, said, through set 
teeth,— 

“Murder has been in your heart for weeks, 
Urquhart. Now, perhaps, you are satisfied |” 

It was a dreadful thing to say at that moment. 

Urquhart made no answer. His face louked 
like death. He still peered over the rocks. 

“ He has not fallen to the bottom!” he said, 
hoarsely. ‘‘ He has lodged among some bushes, 
part way down. Perhaps we can save him.” 

Happily for all concerned, this proved possible. 
A circuit led to a narrow ledge of rock further 
down unperceived until now. This shelf was 
just below where Paul was caught. He lay per- 
fectly motionless, either stunned or afraid to 
move. 

But he responded when called, and seemed 
perfectly cool and self-possessed while his re-cue 
was being planned. This proved a hazardous 
undertaking, but was at last safely accomplished. 

He was found to be scratched and bruised, but 
no really serious injuries were sustained. 

“It was a close shave,” he said, in answer to 
Urquhart’s broken words of thankfulness over 
his escape. “ Don’t blame yourself. 1t was not 
your fault that I lost my balance.” 

“But there was murder in my heart, as 
Grant seid. Forgive me, Mauby! You have 
saved me in more ways than one to-day. May 
we be friends ?”’ 

“ With all my heart !” 

And Paul grasped the trembling hands reached 
out to him. 

Urquhart’s emotion was so strong that tle 
other students turned aside, their eyessuspicious'y 
moist. 

The party missed their train, of course, and did 
not reach their destination until after mic- 
night. 

Manby who had won the college prize, won also 
the open favour of the bishop’s ovly daughter. 
But Urquhart was a changed man, and did not 
seem to envy him. 

Paul was now his chosen friend. 

“ He deserved both, and J did not,” was the 
frank comment. ‘“ He’s just the noblest fellow 
old England ever turned out !” 

“ And the bravest,” added Grant, “even though 
you did once call him a milksop.” 

“That was before I knew him, or knew myself,” 
was the candid response. “It costs something to 
live the life he does. I have never yet heard him 
speak an angry word, although his nature is «s 
fiery asanyone’s, And he’s never afraid to spe: k 
the truth.” 

“You've come out a brick yourself, Win,” 
responded Phil, warmly. “I confess I didn’t s t 
much store by you at first. But I suppose my 
good influence has told on you.” 

Both laughed happily and joined the other 
students. 

Manby became Miss Hilton’s husband within 
the year, and Urquhart soon after married Paul’s 
pretty young sister. 

Both are now grave professors iu the university, 
and are still bosum friends. 








Tue old idea that the hairs of the head are 
innumerable is thoroughly exploded. Some years 
ago a German scientist had the patience and 
somehow had the time to make a careful investi- 
gation of the subject, and by taking a section of 
the scalp and carefully counting the hairs on it, 
then making an estimate, he arrived at a tolerably 
accurate idea of the number of hairs that grow 
on the whole scalp. He found that blonde hair 
was the finest, and that about 140,000 hairs cf 
this colour grow on the average head; that 
brown came next with about 110,000, and blak 
followed with 100,000. Red is the coarsest, 
there being only about 80,000 hairs on tle 





head “of red or ayburn hue.” 
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STEPHANIE THORNE’S SECRET. 


—0:— 


(Continued from page 417.) 


Even when she caught sigit of the ghastly, 
swollen features that had once been so hand- 
some she did not lose her presence of mind. 
The same thought which had. occurred to her 
husband presented itself to her. What course 
would the dead man’s father pursue ? 

“ Bring the body to the Hall, Dick,” she said ; 
“T will ask your master what is to be done.” 
She hurried back, her heart filled with contending 
emotions, and for‘wnately found Lord Garratt 
alone in his room, 

He had risen, and received her with a sad 
smile, 

“Ah! my child,” he exclaimed as she essayed 
to speak, “ spare yourself the pain, I have heard 
the story and my heart told me the bitter truth. 
It eeems acruel thing to say, bus I can almost 
thank Heaven for its mercy that the poor fellow 
died through an eccident, and not, as I dreaded, 
by his own hand. Miles says it’s quite plain ; one 
can see the place where he slipped in. They do 
not know who he is yet, but I have told them to 
bring him here. My poor wife; it will be a 
terrible shock to her, but perhaps in time, she 
will learn to see that it was for the best.” 

Stephanie rejoiced that the speaker had no 
suspicion of the real truth, and hearing Lady 
Garratt’s footsteps, prudently withdrew, leaving 
the sorely-stricken couple alone with their new 
grief. 

Naturally such a tragedy produced a great 
excitement in the neighbourhood when it became 
known that the dead man was Lord Garratt’s 
son, and the expression of sorrow was very real 
aud genuine, for the master of Oakdene and his 
wife were universil!y loved and respected. 

No one seemed to suspect the truth ; it was 
taken fr granted that the unfortunate man had 
missed his way in the darkness and slipped into 
the river, though in the absence of any evidence 
on which to base an opinion, the jury brought 
in a verdict of “ Found Drowned.” 

With regard to Stephanie’s new position it was 
resolved that nothing should be made public, at 
l. ast for the present, and the day after the funeral 
Lord Garratt took his wife and the girl to the 
sou h of France, 

Lord Mas-ingham had been over to Oakdene 
almost every day, and although he could not see 
Stephanie, he gathered sufficient from his friend 
to understand that his fate no longer wore the 
same hopelesa aspect, and he was content to 
wait, 

It was in Italy, little more than & year later, 
when Lord Garratt revealed the whole sad 
secret, and left the issue in his hands, 

The young man’s eyes moistened as he listened, 
and he clasped bis friend's hand in silence. Then 
turving slowly away he sought Stephanie who 
was in the drawing-room, and poured out once 
more the old, old story, of which the world never 
seems to tire, 

They were married very quietly in the little 
English Church, and two months la'er Edward 
took his beautiful bride home to Andholme 
Castle. The Dowager Lady Massingham having 
been t ld a portion of the truth, withdrew her 
opposition and was one of the first to welcome 
them back. 

The old house is merry now with peals of 
childish laughter and the patter of little feet, and 
very often a white-haired old gentleman and 
lady, with a sad, gentle face drive up to the 
door and carry the children and their mother off 
for a whole day’s visit to Oakdene. 

Stephanie bas also taken her place in society, 
and is a general favourite ; but many of her 
friends wonder at her unconquerable aversion to 
precious stones of any description, They little 
guess that the secret lies in the last resting- 
place of the unfortunate man who was “ Found 
Drowned,” 

[THE RND.] 





FACETLA. 





He: “ What a fresh complexion Mics Filirtie 
has!” She (rival belle) ; “ Yes, fresh every day, 
I believe.” 

“Tr your baby does not thrive on fresh milk, 
boil it.” ‘Oh, doctor, you are too severe, Why 
not spank it ?”” 

Woman leads the world. She used smokeless 
powder for ages before man ever thought of 
adopting it, 

MasHer: “She eaid I looked like a very 
smart map.” Miss Smart: “Dear me! Did 
she say who the smart man was?” 

Samp Rossini to a celebrated singer, “ My dear 
girl, when ycu have sung yourself a fortune, 
come to me and I'll teach you how to sing.” 

Droptin : “ How'd you happen to call your 
paper the Sun?” The Editor: “It was started 
principally to make things hot for a few people.” 

“Poor fellow! Did he lose his eyes in the 
wart” “Oh, no, He tried to pass a woman on 
the street when she had her umbrella up.” 

Satesman: “I can’t get these silks sold at 
avy price.” Draper: “Well, crumple ’em up a 
little and put ’em on the bargain counter.” 

Tenant: “ Does that chimney always smoke 
like that?” Landlord: “Oh, no; only when 
there’s a fire in the grate.” 

A Freax.—Amy: ‘‘He was very impudent. 
He put his arm around me twice.” Jessie: 
“Humph! He must have had a very long 


“ Papa, how is this world divided?” “ Well, 
my son, I’ve forgotten how it used to be, but at 
present it’s three-fourths ocean and the balance 
summer hotels.” 

Kerrs ’em Orr.—Visitor: “Do you have 
these rods on your church to protect you from 
lightning ?”’ Clergyman : “No; from lightning- 
rod agents.” 

Youno Man: “I suppose you think I come 
here a great deal, don’t you?” Small boy: “I 
don’t think about it at all, but sister says it tires 
her ’most to death.” 

Metron : “ That fellow Alltalke is the windiest 
man I know.” Messerly: “No wonder. - His 
wife takes particular paing to blow him up every 
chance she gets.” 

“Pramn drunk?” queried the magistrate. 
“No, your honour,” replied the policeman who 
had brought in the case, “ornamented with 
delirium trimmins, your honour,” 

PROFESSOR IN NATURAL History (to his pupil) : 
“Can you cite me an example of the higher order 
of animals, showing the absence of teeth?” 
“Yes, sir ; there is my grandmother,” 

“On, I’m so sorry, Mr, Dillingham, your 
lady-love has thrown you over. What was the 
trouble?” “Why, you see, I flattered her so 
much that she got too proud to speak to me.” 

Howterr: “TI will now sing a little song.” 
Cantwaite: “Thanks.” Howlett: “Why do 
you thank me before I sing?” Cantwaite (dis- 
appearing): “ For the warning.” 

Smatt Bor: “I don’t see why you call Mary 
greedy when she has just given you her apple to 
divide.” Second Boy: “That’s just it. Of 
course I ehall have to give her the biggest 
piece.” 4 

Room at THR Tor.—Wife: “Dear, aren’t you 
drinking a little too much wine?” Husband : 
“No; I can hold more iiquor than most men.” 
Wife: “I dare say. It always goes to your 
head.” 

“Wat made you tell me Martin was the 
carver of his own fortune, when he got every 
penny he has by marrying an_ heiress?” 
“ Humph ! he had to cut out half-a-dozen fellows 
to get her, didn’t he?” 

“ Loox at me, ma’am,” said the man who was 
asking for something to eat; “ain't I the 
picture of despair?” “I don’t know anythicg 
about yer bein’ a picture,” she answered, glanc- 
ing at the axe, “but unless you’re in the wood- 
cut line, you can’t get anything to eat here,” 





‘* Jonny, what is a kiss?” asked the teacher. 
“It’s a thing which you can’t desoribe with yer 
tongue, but yer can express it with yer lips,” 
said Johnny. 

“Do your neighbours keep chickens?” acked 
the visitor, “No,” replied the disconsolate man 
who owns a garden ; “ they just feed ’em and 
keep the eggs. We keep ’em most of the time.” 

Bos (trying to grow a moustache): “T say, 
Tom, does it show at all?” Tom (seriously) : 
“ Well, yes, a little; buts never mmd. I don't 
think anybody will notice it.” 

Jess: “I thought that you hated Jack, and 
yet you have accepted him.” Bess: “I did hate 
him ; but he proposed uncer an umbrella, and 
said that if I refused he would let the rain drip 
on my new hat.” 

A DAY or two ago, relates a London weekly, a 
woman applied for a lost umbrella at the Lost 
Property Office, Scotland Yard. When it was 
restored to her she went away, leaving behind 
her another umbrella.and a brown-paper parcel. 

“THE statesman who has juct sat down,” 
whispered the guide in the visitora’ gallery, 
* began his public career as a page.” “ Indeed!” 
said the visitor. “I judge from his speech that 
he has developed into a volume of statistics,” 

Sus: “ When I told Maud about our engage- 
ment she said that she really envied me.” He: 
“ Certainly ; I don’t wonder,” She: “ Yes, she 
said she would give anything if she could be so 
easily suited as I was,” 

Tommy: “Did you do much fighting during 
the war, pat?” Pa: “I did my share of it, 
Tommy.” Tommy: “ Did you make the enemy 
run?” Pa: “You're right, I did, Tommy.’ 
Tommy : “ Did they catch you, pat” 

First Artist: ‘ Well, old man, how’s busi- 
ness#” Second Artist: “Oh, splendid! Gots 
commission this morning from a millionaire, 
Wants his children painted very badly.” Fir-t 
Artist (pleasantly): ‘“ Well, my boy, you're the 
very man for the job.” 

“ Mamma and J,” said Priscilla one day, “are 
taking medicine. We each have a bottle, and 


mamma has tied a string around the neck of 


hers, so as to tell it, she says. I suppose I'l 
have to tie a string around mine, too, a0 as to 
tell it from hers,” 

* On, dear!” sobbed the girl who was get! ing 
realy to go away for the summer ; “I’ve locked 
my trunk and sent it to the depdt, and I forgot 
to put my bathing-suit in it,” ‘ Never mind,” 
replied her brutal brother, “here’s a stamped 
envelope,” p 

SquaremMaxN: “ Do you think it just right for 
you to be working to get him out of his office? 
Apply the golden rule to the situation. Put 
yourself in his place.” Seeker: “ Put myself in 
his place! What are you talking about? Aiu’t 
that just what I’m trying to do!” 

Sue: “Don’t say anything about this, now.” 
He: “No; I'll just say that it came to me from 
the chicf gossip in this neighbourhood.” She : 
“ You'll do no etch thing. Every one of these 
neighbours of mine would declare at once that ! 
started the story.” 

BENEVOLENT GENTLEMAN: “My little bor, 
have you no better way of spending this beauti- 
ful Sabbath afternoon than by standing in frout 
of the gate idling away your time?” Boy: “I 
ain’t idling away my time. There’s a fellow 
inside with my sister who is paying me sixpence 
an hour to watch for pa.” 

“ Conrounp it!” exclaimed Jackson ; “ what 
a stupid fellow that jeweller is!” “ How so! 
inquired his friend. “Why, I wld him the 
other day that I wanted engraved in the engage: 
ment-ring the letters ‘From A. to Z’—from 
Arthur to Zenobia, you know—and the idiot has 
put in the whole alphabet.” 

Mr. Brvxs (something of a philosopher): “It 
would be less unpleasant fer people to econom!ze 
if they did not insist on beginning at the wrong 
end.” Mrs. Binks: “ Of course. There’s Mrs. 
Winks, for instance. She might have gore 
without new boots, and no one would notice it ; 
but, instead of that, she went and bought o 
cheap bonnet,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Prrscess May has carried all her girlish knick~ 
knacks, photographs and the like, from White 
Lodge to York Cottage, 

It is not generally known tl at the Iand upou 
which the Imperial Institute stands, with Crom- 
well-road also, is owned by the Queen. 

Tos Queen pays her own expenses when 
travelling (which average £6,000 a year for the 
home journeys elone), and the Royal Family pay 
their fares just like ordinary passengers, 

Queen Victoria has a fine collection of cari- 
catures from all the comic papers of the last 
half century, having always caused the best 
things to be sent to her without regard to 
parties, 

Tuz Quen of Italy will again spend the 
autumn among the Alps, She hopes to be able 
to put into execution her long-cherished idea of 
making a successful ascent of Mount Rosa, 

Avore those who are expected at the Castle 
of Fredensborg, are the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia, the Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
King and Queen of the Hellenes, and the Duke 
and Duchess of York, t 

Tug Duke and Duchess of York will probably 
pay a visit in the autumn to the King and Queen 
of Wurtemberg at Friedrichshafen, on the Lake 
of Constance, where their Majesties have arrived 
for a stay of three months, 

EMPEROR WILLIAM is one of the very few 
sovereigns now reigning upon whose life no 
attempt has yet been made, At least sever or 
eight attempts of this kind have been made 


against the life of his grandmother Quecn |. 


Victoria. 

Tn Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) is 
exceedingly superstitious, as many imaginative 
people are, and she sometimes will not attend 
certain public functions as agreed upon, stating 
that she knows it is one of her. “ bad days.” 

THE Queen’s “ Royal Order of Victoria and 
Albers” is to have the Duchess of York upon 
its rolls. There are four classes in this Order ; 
the Princess of Wales’s three deughters belong 
to the First Class, but the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh’s daughters are only Second Class Lady 
Knights, 

Tar Grand Duke of Hesse is a great favourite 
with the Queen, and the rumours of a marriage 
being arranged between his Royal Highness and 
another of the Queen’s favourite grandchidren, 
Princess Vietoria of Schleswig-Holstein, are once 
more revived, 

Tue canons of the Greek Church strictly 
prohibit the marriage of first cousins, and the 
heir of the Emperor of All the Russias could not 
possibly ignore these laws, even if he wished to 
do so, As a matter of fact, however, the 
Cesarwitch has now no desire to marry anybody ; 
but it is well known that only the laws to which 
I have referred prevented his being betrothed to 
the daughter of the King of the Hellengs, and 
he made no secret of being at ber feet, 

THE Queen intends to make the Investiture of 
the Duke of York as a Knight of the Thistle a 
ceremony of considerable state, which will take 
place at Balmoral in the autumn. The senior 
Knight of the Order is Lord Mansfield, who 
received his green »ibbon from Sir Robert Peel 
just fifty years ago, Next comes the Duke of 
Argyll, who dates from 1856, and (exoept the 
Royalties) he is the only Knight of the ‘Thistle 
Who is also a Knight of the Garter. 

THB presext German Empress before her 
marriage is said never to have read a novel, and 
since she has mounted the throne she has never 
had the time, although she always keeps herself 
au courant with the literature of the day. Every 
eveomg the Empress writes her impressions of 
the past day in @ book furnished with ao lock, 
which is opened only by a smail golden key, 
from which she nevér séparates herself, At 
the year’s end, this volume is consigned to an 
ron fire-proof chest, where Her Majesty keeps 
her jewels, The Emperor, even has not the 
right to cast his eyes over the pages, 











STATISTICS. 


Tue Salvation Army has invaded 35 countries. 

A PHYSICIAN calculates that it takes eight times 
the strength to go upstairs that is required for 
the same distance on the level. 

Or the total number of ships which annually 
pass through the Suez Canal, nearly 18 per cent. 
fly the British flag. 


THE two counties which supply the greatest 


number of efficieut Volunteers are Lancashire and 
Middlesex. The northern shire heads the list, 
having usually some 25,000 efficients every year. 
London and Middlesex supply about 22,000. 





GEMS. 


Pzorte have either too much or not enovgh to 
do, 

TROUBLE always runs to meet the man who 
goes out to hunt it. 

NEVER decide upon all you may sce; for he 
who decides upon all that he stes often decides 
on more than he sees, 

Speakine generally, no man appears great to 
his contemporaries, for the same reason that no 
man is great to his servants—both know too much 
of him, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Priatn Cake.—Two cups of flour, 1 teaspoonful 
of cream tartar, and 4 teaspoovful of seda sifted 
together. Break two eggs into a dish, pour over 
them one scant cup fine granulated sugar and 4 
cup of softened butter; mix thoroughly, add 
slowly 1 cup of milk, then the flour, and flavour 
to taste. 

STRAWBERRY JaM.—4ibs. strawberries, 4 lbs. 
sugar. Pick the strawberries nicely, and put 
sone of them in a deep basin, sprinkle sugar 
pretty thickly over them, then repeat strawberries 
and sugar till all are used up, and allow them to 
stand thus for 24 hours. There will then be a 
good deal of liquid in the basin, which pour off 
into the preserving pan, and bring to boiling 
point, stirring frequently, then add the straw- 
berries and boil for 20 minutes, after which skim 
aud pot. 

To Pickte Brer.—One pound salt, ft gallon 
water, } lb. brown sugar, 1 oz. saltpetre, 4 on 
alspice. $ oz. pepper. Boa all this together, and 
then let it get cold, Then pour it over your round 
of beef, and let it remain two or three weeks 
Some people prefer to mix the above ingredients 
dry without the water, and rub them into the 
beef daily, turning it for the proper time, It is 
very much approved for keeping a good colour. 
What probably makes fine beef hard is the boiling 
of it. Put it in boiling or hot water to boil for 
about five minutes, and then draw the pot to the 
side of the fire only to simmer after that. If 
salted meat is boiled quickly it is surely spoiled. 

Brown Soup.—2 lbs. shin of beef, 1 onion, 2 
tablespoonfuls flour, 1 parsnip, 1 tablespoonful of 
browning, 1 small turnip, 1 carrot, 2 sticks of 
celery, 3 quarts of water. Scrape the skin of the 
beef and remove the marrow from the bone, cut 
the meat and vegetables in small pieces, and chop 
up the marrow from the bone ; put the marrow 
in adry soup pot with 1 teaspoonful of but‘er, 
and allow it to get smoking hot, then put in the 
meat and bones and fry them brown ; add the cut 
up vegetables, and continue to fry for ten minutes, 
then add the water ; put on the lid and let it 
approach boiling point ; skim it carefully and re- 
place the lid ; let it simmer slowly for three or 
even four hours, strain it, and add the flour, 
pray mixed smooth with cold water, the 

rowning and the seasoning ; allow it to boil for 
a few minutes, stirring frequectly ; two. table- 
spoonfuls of sago or tapioca may be added instead 
of the flour ; the tapioca must be boiled a quarter 
of an hour till it is clear, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THe Emerald is now one of the rarest oF 
precious stones, 


SMALL showers are said to fall every day in the: 
year in Henolulu. 


It is declared that the Belgians eat as much: 
horse flesh as the poor of Franee, 


WORKMEN in Malaga are said to be allowed a 
short interval in every hour for smoking, 


THB most wonderful vegetable in the world is 
the truffle ; it has neither roots, stem, flowers, 
leaves nor seeds, 


In the hot months, camels cannot march on 
the desert lovger than three days without 
drinking 

A LENS exposed to the sun’s rays in an optician’s 
window frequently act as a burning glass before 
being noticed. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS say that the facial resemblance 
of husbands and wives is closer than that of 
brothers and sisters, 

OnLy citizens who are able to read and write 
have the power to vote in Bulivia and several! 
other South American republics, 

Tue oldest flute in the world was mad of the 
thigh-bone of a sheep, and was found in a tomb: 
on the Nile, 

Tae rate at which the Zulus can travel upon 
emergency is astonishing. Some will clear as 
much as fifty miles in six hours ; eight miles an 
hour is an ordinary pace. 

AFRICAN travellers tell us the white rhinoceros 
frequently dies from eating poisonous plants, 
which are never eaten by the black one, probably 
because the fine acent of the latter tells him they 
are dangerous. 

As a whole, the Indian people do not take 
kindly to emigration. Some covlies go over yearly 
to Ceylon and Burmah, some to the Mauritius 
and the West Indies, and a few Indians go to 
Natal; but that isall Yet the waste districts 
in Burmah and Assam still call alond for labour. 

Butnp men in Japan, instead of being led by a 
child, or dog with a string, carry a whistle, which 
they blow, and those who hear it leave the path- 
way free before their feet, There are a greab 
many blind men in Japan, and the plaintive 
whistle has a mournful sound when heard in the 
night. 
| A Torin jeweller has made a tiny boat formed 
of asingle pearl. Its sail is of beaten gold, studdet 
with diamonds, and the binnacle light at its prow 
is a perfect ruby. An emerald serves as its 
rudder, and its stand is a slab of ivory. It weighs 
less than half an ounce, Its price is one thousand 
pounds, 

Tas famous Tyrian dye was discovered in this 
way: A man and his dog were one day walking 
on the seashore, when the dog ate a muica, a 
species of small shellfish, and his master noticed 
that his lips were at once tinged with the royal 
colour, which soon became as famous as it was 
difficult to obtain. 

Piants with white blossoms have a larger pro- 
portion of fragrant species than: ny others, Next 
comes re], then yellow and blue ; after which, 
and in the same order, may be reckoned violet, 
green, orange, brown, and black. The flowers of 
spring are white and highly fragrant ; those of 
summer are red and yellow, and less fragrant ; 
those of autumn and winter are darker, and with 
still less perfume, 

Compositions have been found in the tombs of 
Egyptian ladies, whose mummies have lain in 
their catacombs upwards of 3,000 years, which, 
when subjected to analysis, reveal, it is said, some 
mysterious beautifying properties. Among other 
things an artificial eye-brightener was diz- 
covered, which imparted to the iris a beautiful 
verdant sheev. A humorixt suggests that the 
use of this article may possibly have given rise to 
that famous classical expression—perhaps first 
used by Egyptian belles to their maids upon the 
completion of their toilets—‘‘ Do you see any 





green in my eye?” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Manrcvus.—The century begins on 1901. 

Rocer.—We have never heard of such a book. 

B. A.—Sorry to have to answer in the negative. 

L. T.—See Tennyson's poem, *‘ Break, break, break.” 

Georce.—The 26th of November, 1862, was a Wednes- 
day. 

A Constant Reaper.—We advise you to consult a 
physician, 

Txropore.—For the license, apply at your nearest 
police station. 

Herry.—Give up reading for a time, and get plenty of 
outdoor exercise. 

Donovan.—A good preparation is to go to learn me- 
chanical engineering. 

Evapne.—The best thing to do is to apply to one of 
the hospitals in London. 

Groraina.—If he really is a trifler, the sooner you are 
done with him the better. 


Grisetpa.—A four-leafed clover is supposed to bring 
god fortune to the finder. 


Maria.—A saucer filled with lime, if kept in damp 
cupboards, will dry the air. 


DonaLv.—Eggs with smaller eggs within them are 
laid about six times every year. 


Hans.—You are now beyond the age for the navy, but 
may enter the army if you like. 

Eve.yn.—The proper pronunciation of ‘‘ the” is like 
the word ‘‘ this” without the *s.” 

Emma.—Proper cleanliness, by means of soap and 
water used daily, is all you require. 


Howarp.—It is one of the peculiarities of nature that 
unused faculties gradually disappeur. 


Ecsert.—Sometimes graves sink for a month after in- 
terment, and have to be made up daily. 


Goprva.—The only thing to remove inkstains from 
paper is a strong solution of oxalic acid. 


Percy.—A perennial plant is one that lives more than 
two years, whether it retains its leaves or not. 


ExMELINe.—The best outward application you can use 
for your hands is very hot water and carbolic soap. 


Ipa.—A headache is sometimes cured with the juice 
of half a lemon in a cup of strong, unsweetened coffve. 

H. 8.—If your husband should die intestate, you are 
entitled to one-third of his property. The children of 
your son have no claim upon you. 


lonoramMus.—The word “hours” should be pro- 
nounced as if spelt ‘‘ours"—the “h” not being 
sounded. 


AMBROSE.—The matter is not one that can be deter- 
mined on theoretical grounds. It is entirely a question 
of evidence. 

Dovetrvt.—There is no danger of infection if healthy 
children are not brought into personal contact with 
those affected. 

Witrrep.—There is no foundation for the common 
idea that drowning people rise three times before life 
becomes extinct. 

Hanpy Litrie Marp.—Silk handkerchiefs and ribbons 
should be washed in salt and water and ironed wet to 
obtain the best results. 


Hestgeer.—No man has a right to monopolize the at- 
tentions of a young woman for a year and a half unless 
he intends to marry her. 


Brown Bess.—A good way to remove tan is to wash 
the face overnight with buttermilk ; let it dry on, and 
wash off in the morning. 

Isopet.—Nitre is an excellent thing for a feverish 
cold. Ten drops to a teaspoonful, according to age, 
tuken every four hours, is the proper dose, 


Rosa.—Make a syrup of 11b. of sugar, two breakfast 
cups of water, } oz. of tartaric acid. Boil it and adda 
few drops of oil of sassafras to taste, and use. 


BarnparRa.—Washiog in cold water when overheated 
is a frequent cause of disfiguring pimples. Hot water 
and a piece of flannel for a face cloth are preferable. 

Vixcent.—Once the plating is rusted nothing can be 
lone except to remove the rust by rubbing with very 
tine putty powder, and then having the bar replated. 

Hosorna.—Tell him that you have not yet given up 
your freedom, and you still have the right to choose 
with whom you shall go, without consulting another, 

Grorrrey.—Write to Probate Registry, Somerset 
House, London, giving necessary names and dates, 
asking whether the will is there, and what the cust of 
copy ia. 

Pait.—An occasional Turkish bath does not harm 
anyone who avoids the very hot room, but we advise 
you to pause before using such measures to reduce fat, 
for to be of any use in that way you would require a 
great number. 

K. A.—Coins minted either at Sydney or Melbourne 
are legal tender in England. When the Sydney mint 
was first established, however, it was laid down that 
the coins it issued were only tu be legal tender in Aus- | 
tralisia and one or two other British colonies. 











In Suspense.—The marriage was perfectly legal if 
there was no intentional deception in the use of the 
English version of the name, 


Monte.—Sketches intended for reproduction by pho- 
tography must be made on Bristol rd, or any good 
surface, with good black ink, not blue-black. 


Anxious Moruer.—We quite understand your anxiety, 
but would not for one instant think of interfering with 
the course of medicine your qualified adviser has pre- 
scribed. 


Ay Apmirninc Reapsr.—Sponge with ammonia and 
water mixed. If the material will stand it a little soap- 
suds may be added to the ammonia and warm water. 
Scrub the place, then rinse, and iron dry. 


Lester.—The rule for oenery is to wear ri: on 
the little finger of their left hand; it may be either a 
plain, signet, or a diamond, though cornelians are in 
favour with some, 

Hyacintu.—We cannot recommend the use of any 
medicine or preparation for the reduction of stoutness ; 
it is quite impossible for us or for anyone to assure you 
that the preparation would not hurt you. 


ARE THE CHILDREN AT HOME? 
Eacu day when the glow of sunset fades in the western 
sky, 
And the wee ones, tired of playing, go tripping lightly 


ys 
I steal away from my husband, as he sits in the easy- 
chair, 
And watch from the open doorway their faces fresh and 


alr. 
Alone in the dear old homestead, that once was full of 


e, 
Ringing with girlish laughter, echoing boyish strife, 
We two are waiting together; and oft, as the shadows 


come, 
With tremulous voice he calls me: “ It is night, are the 
children home ?” 


** Yes, love!” I answor him gently, “they're all home 


long ago, 
And I sing in my quivering treble a song so soft and 


low 
Till the old man drops to slumber with his head upon 
his hand, 
And I tell to myself the number home in the Better 
nd, 
Home where never a sorrow shall dim their eyes with 


tears ; 

Where the smile of God is on them through all the 
summer years ; 

I know—yet my arms are empty that fondly folded 


seven 
And the mother heart within me is almost starved for 
heaven. 


Sometimes in the dusk of evening I only shut my eyes, 
And the children are all about me, a vision from the 


skies ; , 
The babes whose dimpled fingers lost the way.to my 


breast, 

And = beautiful ones the angels pust to the world of 
the blest. 

With never a cloud upon them, I see their radiant 


rows ; 

My boys that I gave to freedom—the red sword sealed 
their vows! 

In a tangled Southern forest, twin brothers bold and 


rave, 
They fell! and the flag they died for, thank God! floats 
over their grave. 


A breath and the vision is lifted away on wings of light, 
And again we two are together, all alone in the night. 
They tell me his mind is failing, but I smile at idle 


fears ; 
He is only back with the children, in the dear and 
peaceful years. 
And still as the summer sunset fades away in the west, 
And the wee ones, tired of playing, go trooping home to 


rest, 

My husband calls from his corner, ‘‘ Say, love! have the 
children come?” 

And I answer, with eyes uplifted, “‘ Yes, dear! they are 
all at home!” “8 


Dunstan.—No man is bound to accept more than one 
shilling in copper coin (pennies, half-pennies, or farth- 
ings), or forty shillings in silver money; gold is legal 
tender to any amount. 


Sipyey.— Your own or indeed any minister will readily 
give you all the information you require; write to one 
asking for a private interview, and he will fix an hour 
for you, 


Bertie.—The height for the Light Cavalry is from five 
feet six inches to five feet eight inches, The lowest 
chest measurement for recruits is thirty-four inches. 
The 16th Lancers and the 4th Dragoon Guards have very 
handsome untforms, 


CuarLiz.—The best thing for giving a sunburnt ap- 
pearance to the complexion is walnut juice. You can 
make a stain also by bailing the shells of green walnuts 
in as much water as will cover them, and strain off the 
liquor. 

E.Leanor.—Frequent bathing with cool water, then 
with glycerine and rose-water, applied while the skin 
is yet woist and rubbed very gently until dry, with a 
very slight dust of very fine powder, has proved satis- 


| factory when all other remedies have failed. 








Avex.—Thebaine is a substance obtained from opium, 
It has a sharp metallic taste, aud forms colourless 
crystals. It is analogous in its effect on the system to 
strychnine. 


EpiTua.—Have you tried placing a pan of boiling 
vinegar on the stove to counteract the disagreeable 
odours arising from cooking? I think you would fing 
this remedy effectual. 


Ove in Trovste.—Our advice to you is to avoid, if 
possible, giving occasion to the fits vf jealousy to which 
your lover is subject. Be discreet at all times, especially 
when he is not present. 


X. Y. Z.—The Braan is practically a closed river ; it is 
strictly preserved fora mile and a half from its mouth, 
and open above that only to visitors at Amulree and 
Birnam Hotels. 


B. C. 8.—To remove old paint, wet the part with 
naphtha, repeating as often as is necessary till the paint 
dissolves, but one application is generally sufficient, 
When it is softened, you can rub the surface clean. 


DesparrinG OneE—A German physician has an apple 
treatment for the cure of inebriates. It is simple 
enough, consisting merely in eating apples at every 
meal, and he declares that it will utterly extinguish the 
appetite for alcohol. 


Ciarence.—There are 74,100 of all ranks employed in 
the Royal Navy; that number includes 14,379 maiines 
and fully 4,000 boys; the nationalities of the men are 
not given; the large proportion come from South of 
England ; not over 5 in 100 on board ships of war are 
Scotchmen, we should say. 


Cecit.—To distinguish a real diamond from an imita- 
tion one, place two together, one known to be an imita- 
tion and one supposed to be real, till they acquire the 
same temperature. Then touch both with the tongue. 
The real stone ought to feel cold to the touch of the 
tongue. 

Dora.—A girl of twenty and a young man of thirty 
should know enough, if at all accustomed to socioty's 
ways, not to be too exclusive in their attentions to each 
other when composing a part of an excursion or picnic 
gathering. The fact that they are engaged and that all 
in the party are aware of it, is no excuse for them to 
keep apart from all the others. 


Lixpa.—To visit the Ladies’ Gallery at the House 
Conimons, it is necessary to write to your Member a 
couple of weeks before you intend to come to London. 
He will then ballot for a place, and if he is successful 
you will no doubt receive the ticket from him in due 
course. You must remember, however, that there are 
very few seats in the Ladies’ Gallery, and that the com- 
petition for them is, as a rule, extremely keen. 


Hovusewirs.—First carefully rinse off all loose dirt 
and allow the picture to dry. Then rub it slowly and 
carefully with pieces of bread from the inside of a 
baker’s loaf. The bread must be well cooked through, 
and may be a day or twoeld. After all removable spots 
are taken off by this wet a cloth in pure poppy 
oil and go carefully over the surface of the painting. lf 
this is not effectual, it will be difficult to restore it. 


Mape.ine.—An application of cold cream, removed 
in a short time with an ivory scraper, a gentle massage, 
and a second treatment of cold cream, followed by 4 
thorough steaming, is the treatment given to the tired 
muscles and the skin of the face at many of the estab- 
lishments that make a speciality of bathing and beau- 
tifying the complexion. If taken too often the treat- 
ment will cause wrinkles, but a monthly regenerativn 
of this kind is said to give the face a clear, suft glow. 


Arnruur.—It is held, we believe, in great repute 
among the inhabitants of the regions it inhabits as 4 
remedy for the bites of poisonous serpents. The milky 
juice of the plant is taken internally, and the leaves 
steeped in water are applied to the wound, the watcr 
being frequently chap and fresh leaves adced from 
time to time. It is stated that a decoction of the rovt 
has been repeatedly employed in cases of the bite of a 
rattlesnake with uniform success. 


Motty.—A nice dressing for sandwiches is thus made: 
Take | ps a pound of the best butter, three tablespoon- 
fuls of mixed mustard, three spoonfuls of pure sweet 
oil, a little white or red pepper, a little salt, the yolk of 
one egg; bray this altogether very smoothly, and set it 
on the ice to cool. Chop very fine some tongue and 
ham ; a little cold chicken is very nice added. Cut the 
bread very thin; spread it with the dressing. Then 
spread over the meat, then the bread, and press it to- 
gether very hard. Trim off the edges, that the sand- 
wiches may be of one size. 
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